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SEN  ATE....  No.  156. 
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In  Senate,  March  29,  1865. 

The  Joint  Special  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much 
of  the  Governor's  Address  as  relates  to  "  the  emigration  of 
young  women  to  the  West,"  have  considered  the  subject  and 
respectfully  submit  the  subjoined  Report,  with  the  Resolution 
annexed. 

SAM'L  M.  WORCESTER,  Chairman, 
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EEPORT. 

The  subject  referred  to  the  Committee  is  novel  and  extraor- 
dinary. For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  has  been  called  to  an  "  excess  of  women  in  Massa- 
chusetts." And  from  a  new  stand-point  altogether,  the  most 
delicate  and  sacred  of  all  the  relations  of  our  social  economy 
have  been  earnestly  commended  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
General  Court. 

Says  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  in  his  Annual  Address 
to  the  legislature,  at  the  opening  of  our  session : — 

"  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  excess  of  women  in  Massachusetts, 
and  to  the  surplus  of  men  in  Oregon,  California,  and  other  remote 
western  communities.  The  facility  with  which  young  men  migrate,  the 
attractions  and  opportunities  for  them  of  new  States ;  the  obvious 
embarrassments  to  the  migration  of  young  women,  the  attractions  of 
home,  wherever  it  is,  to  the  heart  of  woman,  and  her  natural  dependence, 
combine  to  create  this  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  sexes.  In 
Oregon,  having  52,160  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of  1860, 
there  were  19,961  males  over  fifteen  years  old,  and  only  9,878  females 
above  that  age.  Its  population  is  now  estimated  at  over  100,000 — this 
disproportion  yet  remaining.  In  Massachusetts  there  were  257,883 
males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty,  and  287,009  females,  or  a 
surplus  of  29,166.  The  excess  of  women  of  all  ages  above  fifteen 
years,  was  38,846.  The  absorption  of  men  by  the  military  and  naval 
service  during  the  intervening  four  years  has  aggravated  this  dispropor- 
tion. And  it  is  a  disastrous  one :  it  disorders  the  market  for  labor ;  it 
reduces  women  and  men  to  an  unnatural  competition  for  employments 
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fitted  for  men  alone,  tends  to  increase  the  number  both  of  men  unable 
to  maintain  families,  and  of  women  who  must  maintain  themselves 
unaided.  In  civilized,  refined  society,  it  is  the  office  and  duty  of  man  to 
protect  woman,  to  furnish  her  a  sphere,  a  support,  a  home.  In  return, 
she  comforts,  refines  and  adorns  domestic  life,  the  family,  and  the  range 
of  social  influences.  This  is  also  the  plainly  providential  order.  Where 
women  are  driven  to  the  comp'etitions  of  the  market  with  men,  or  where 
men  are  left  unsolaced  and  unrefined  by  the  presence  of  women,  society 
is  alike  weakened  and  demoralized. 

"  I  know  of  no  more  useful  object  to  which  the  Commonwealth  can 
lend  its  aid  than  that  of  a  movement  adapted  in  a  practical  way  to  open 
the  door  of  emigration  to  young  women  who  are  wanted  for  teachers, 
and  for  every  other  appropriate  as  well  as  domestic  employment  in  the 
remote  West,  but  who  are  leading  anxious  and  aimless  lives  in  New 
England."  , 

Essentially  the  same  statistics  and  comments,  as  those  in  the 
Annual  Address  of  the  governor,  appeared,  a  month  previous, 
in  a  circular  signed  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  chairman  of 
the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company's  Committee  on 
Oregon.  This  company  was  incorporated  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  February  21st,  1855.  It  had  been  operating,  how- 
ever, for  nearly  a  year,  under  a  previous  charter,  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts Emigrant  Aid  Company,  for  the  special  object  of  pro- 
moting emigration  to  Kansas.  It  has  never  received  any  aid 
from  the  State  treasury.  "  The  original  charter  fixed  five 
million  dollars  as  the  amount  of  its  possible  stock."  "  In  the 
month  of  May,  1856,  the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the 
company,  in  Kansas,  was  196,956.01.  Of  this,  very  much  the 
largest  proportion  had  been  spent  for  two  hotels,  and  for  steam- 
engines  and  mills.  A  part  had  been  expended  for  the  erection 
of  school-houses  and  dwelling-houses."  "  But,"  says  the  His- 
tory of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company, "  we  never  paid  the  passage 
of  any  emigrant,  nor  paid  anything  towards  his  passage ;  we 
simply  organized  the  emigration  of  individuals,  and  relieved  it, 
as  far  as  we  could,  of  its  solitude  and  other  inconveniences." 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  above  mentioned  has  had 
much  service,  in  aiding  females  to  procure  employment.  At 
one  of  our  meetings  he  urged  the  claims  of  destitute  females, 
of  good  character,  to  legislative  and  pecuniary  assistance  in 
emigrating  to  Oregon.     By  a  loan  of  $100  to  each  emigrant, — 
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the  money  obtained  from  donations  or  subscriptions, —  he  had  sent 
forward,  in  December  last,  three  or  four  young  women,  in 
charge  of  proper  guardians.  They  went  by  the  sea  route, — 
defraying  the  balance  of  expenses  themselves. 

There  is  a  strong  desire,  as  we  have  been  informed,  to  send 
out  a  much  larger  company  this  spring.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  no  considerable  amount  of  donations  is  expected  from 
private  individuals.  And  very  little  progress  is  likely  to  be 
made,  in  supplying  from  ".  the  excess  of  women  in  Massachu- 
setts," the  marital  and  other  wants  of  ''  the  surplus  of  men  in 
Oregon,  California,  and  other  remote  western  communities," 
unless  the  legislature  shall  inaugurate  a  new  department  for 
the  bounties  or  charities  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  at  least 
some  hope  of  such  a  procedure,  the  attention  of  his  excellency 
was  solicited  to  the  subject.  And  for  the  same  purpose,  doubt- 
less, several  articles  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  leading 
"  daily  "  paper, — evidently  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  the 
Oregon  Committee  circular. 

In  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Company,  there  have  been  influences,  probably,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  "Social  Science  Congresses"  in 
England,  various  articles  in  reviews  or  magazines,  and  partic- 
ularly such  as  were  written  by  the  gifted  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  have  not  been  unknown  among  us,  nor  without  effect 
upon  a  certain  class  of  minds. 

Since  his  Annual  Address,  the  governor  has  received  com- 
munications from  Albert  G.  Browne,  Jr.,  Military  Secretary, — 
dated  in  January,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Captain  Le  Roy  Crawford,  A.  Q.  M.,  Senator  B.  F. 
Harding,  and  Representative  J.  R.  McBride,  of  Oregon,  and 
Delegate  Wm.  H.  Wallace,  of  Idahoe  Territory,  formerly 
governor  of  that  Territory. 

Says  Mr.  Browne  :• — 

"  It  seems  that  there  has  been  no  system  of  emigration  to  Oregon,  but 
for  the  last  few  years  Congress  has  made  annual  appropriation  of 
$25,000  or  $30,000  for  an  escort  (not  military,)  to  such  emigrants  as 
should  be  on  the  road.  The  route  of  the  emigration  during  the  three 
years  has  been,  starting  from  Omaha,  in  Nebraska  Territory,  or  other 
points  in  that  neighborhood  on  the  frontier,  to  follow  the  main  road  up 
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the  Platte  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Wind  Kiver  Mountains,  and  there  to 
turn  off  into  Lander's  road  and  follow  that  to  Oregon. 

"  This  escort,  consisting  usually  of  about  fifty  civilians  hired  for  the 
purpose,  has  been  chiefly  of  value  in  making  repairs  on  the  road,  and 
assisting  parties  whose  teams  had  broken,  down,  or  whose  stock  had  been 
stampeded.  Obviously  it  was  too  small  to  have  afforded  any  protection 
against  Indians  ;  and  as  the  emigration  has  not  been  in  great  bodies,  but 
in  scattered  parties  moving  without  concert,  its  value  for  any  purposes 
of  defence  has  been  inconsiderable.  Unless  the  appropriation  can  be 
largely  increased  this  year,  it  may  about  as  well  not  be  made  at  all ;  and 
the  object  of  Captain  Crawford,  in  his  letter  to  you,  was,  I  presume,  to 
solicit  your  co-operation  for  such  an  increase." 

Speaking  of  a  conversation  with  the  gentlemen  above  named, 
Mr.  Browne  also  says : — 

"  I  assured  them  of  my  belief  that  under  proper  auspices,  in  which  the 
emigrants  could  have  confidence,  a  party  of  perhaps  one  thousand,  of 
which  twenty  per  cent,  might  be  males,  could  be  collected  from  New 
England,  for  an  emigration  in  a  body  to  Oregon,  overland,  this  coming 
spring  and  summer ;  and  that  if  such  an  emigration  should  succeed  this 
year,  it  would  be  followed  without  doubt  by  one  five  times  as  large  next 
year.  From  the  discussion  the  fact  appeared  plain,  that  the  expense  of 
such  an  emigration  across  the  Plains,  would  be  much  less  than  of  emi- 
gration around  by  sea;  for  that  horses  and  mules  and  wagons,  in 
reasonably  good  condition,  sell  for  as  high  prices  in  Oregon  as  in 
Missouri,  always,  and  at  the  present  time  for  higher  prices." 

Other  communications  have  been  received  by  his  excellency. 
One  gentleman  of  Connecticut,  while  approving  of  the  sugges- 
tions in  the  Annual  Address,  inquires  if  "  the  same  thing  could 
not  be  effected,"  i,  e.,  "  tl?e  excess  of  women  "  be  diminished, — 
"  by  introducing  some  of  the  finer  manufactures  of  Paris  and 
other  European  cities  into  Massachusetts,  which  would  attract 
thither  respectable  young  unmarried  men  and  of  middle  life 
from  abroad,  to  come  and  stay  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  -New 
England  States."  A  Kansas  gentleman  thinks  that  "  a  large 
number  of  females  from  the  East  could  be  employed  in  kis 
State,  if  they  did  not  all  want  to  be  teachers  ;  but  would  go  as 
milliners,  house-servants,  sales-wom'en,  &c."  He  suggests, 
"  that  if  different  societies  would  combine,  and  use  a  portion 
of  the  money  received  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  females,  in 
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fitting  out  and  paying  the  passage  out  to  Kansas  of  a  portion 
of  them,  the  West  would  be  benefited  and  the  East  relieved." 

That  there  was  indeed  some  disproportion  of  the  sexes  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  in  our  manufacturing  cities  and  towns 
generally,  no  intelligent  man  among  us  could  have  failed  to 
know.  But  very  few  can  have  been  ready  to  accept  such  state- 
ments as  the  following,  in  the  December  circular  of  the  New 
England  Emigrant  Aid  Company  : — 

"  Such  a  surplus  is  disastrous  in  every  view.  It  entirely  disorders 
the  market  for  labor.  The  efforts  to  give  unmarried  women  their  share 
of  employment  cease  to  be  charities  when  they  tend,  as  they  do,  to 
increase  this  disproportion.  The  competition  of  women  with  each 
other  brings  thein  wages  to  a  starvation  point.  The  presence  in  all  our 
towns  of  a. large  surplus  of  women  above  the  number  of  men,  is  fatal 
to  all  efforts  to  preserve  the  ancient  high  tone  of  the  morals  of  New 
England." 

The  sequel  of  this  Report  will  show  that  these  statements 
cannot  be  sustained.  They  are  exaggerated,  so  far  as  in  any 
respect  true  ;  and  so  much  of  error  pervades  the  whole  para- 
graph as  to  produce  a  result  entirely  fallacious. 

It  is  further  stated,  that 

"  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  have  been  mustered  from  Massa- 
chusetts into  the  three  years'  service  of  the  country.  The  emigration 
from  Europe  hither,  though  considerable,  has  not  probably  been  so 
large  as  the  emigration,  for  purposes  of  business,  from  the  State ;  and 
we  should  probably  speak  within  the  mark,  if  we  said  there  were,  at 
this  time,  one  hundred  thousand  more  women  in  Massachusetts,  than 
men  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years." 

But  we  have  to  ask,  whether  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
natives^  or  permanent  residents^  of  Massachusetts,  have  been 
"  mustered  into  the  three  years'  service  of  the  country ; "  and 
if  it  is  a  fact,  we  ask  further,  whether  it  is  to  be  assumed,  that 
all  of  them,  or  anything  like  a  majority  of  them,  are  lost  to  the 
p5pulation  of  the  Commonwealth.  Are  not  tens  of  thousands 
either  married  or  betrothed, — or  otherwise  so  connected  and 
endeared, — that  though  absent  in  the  body,  they  have  virtually 
a  living  presence  in  the  households  and  homes  of  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet  ? 
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When,  also,  we  are  considering  our  matrimonial  exigencies, 
we  are  not  to  overlook  the  children,  who  will  so  soon  be  fathers 
and  mothers.  It  ought,  as  we  judge,  to  afford  some  relief  to 
all  who  are  "  alarmed  "  by  our  "  excess  of  women,"  that  the 
males  under  fifteen  years  outnumber  the  females,  by  no  incon- 
siderable figure. 

According  to  "  Newes  from  Neiv  E,n^land^'*  by  Thomas 
Lechford,  who  resided  here  a  few  years  previous  to  1641, — and 
was  a  witness,  with  strong  ecclesiastical  prejudices,  against  the 
dominant  Puritanism  of  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts, — 
the  time  was,  when  one  might  spend  a  year  in  going  from  place 
to  place,  and  "  not  see  a  drunkard,  or  hear  an  oath,  or  see  a 
beggar."  With  all  our  known  and  acknowledged  degeneracy 
in  manners,  morals,  and  family  religion,  we  were  much  sur- 
prised at  the  unqualified  assertion,  that  "  the  presence  in  all 
our  towns  of  a  large  surplus  of  women  above  the  number  of 
men,  is  fatal  to  all  efforts  to  preserve  the  ancient  high  tone  of 
morals  in  New  Ensrland.''^ 

The  writer  must  have  examined  the  census  of  1860  very 
partially,  or  he  never  could  have  represented  ''  all  the  towns," 
as  having  "  a  large  surplus  of  women."-  More  than  two-fifths 
of  them  actually  have  a  '^  surplus  of  men ; "  and  in  another 
fifth,  the  "  surplus  of  women  "  is  so  small,  as  to  be  scarcely 
appreciable  in  estimates  of  proportion. 

He  certainly  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  logical  import 
of  the  sentence  which,  contrary  to  all  Christian  history  and 
experience,  implies  that  the  greater  the  number  of  women,  the 
greater  will  be  the  immorality  and  impiety  of  the  people.  This 
would  indeed  be  fearfully  true,  if  all  our  women  were  as  some, 
who  are  neither  fit  to  go  to  Oregon,  nor  to  remain  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  who,  if  deducted  from  *'  the  excess,"  would 
greatly  reduce  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  among  us, 
considered  from  the  marriageable  point  of  view. 

But  in  truth  and  soberness,  our  native  American  women  in 
Massachusetts,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  no  superiors  in  the 
world,  for  excellence  of  character  and  usefulness.  In  church 
membership,  they  are  much  more  than  two  to  one  of  men ;  and 
in  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  life,  they  are  decidedly  more 
consistent  and  exemplary.  They  are  the  main  reliance  of  our 
best  pastors  for  encouraging  and  efficient  cooperation.     Among 
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them  none  are  more  serviceable,  in  all  labors  of  beneficence, 
than  the  unmarried,  and  none  are  apparently  less  "  anxious 
and  aimless." 

In  a  memorable  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Buckminster, 
before  the  Boston  Female  Asylum,  September,  1810,  reference 
was  made  to  woman's  "  superior  susceptibility  of  religious 
impression,  and  aptitude  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  gospel." 
And  as  justly  as  beautifully  and  tenderly  it  was  said — 

"  I  believe  that  if  Christianity  should  be  compelled  to  flee  from  the 
mansions  of  the  great,  the  academies  of  the  philosophers,  the  halls  of 
legislators,  or  the  throng  of  busy  men,  we  should  find  her  last  and  purest 
retreat  with  woman  at  the  fireside ;  her  last  altar  would  be  the  female 
heart ;  her  last  audience  would  be  the  children  gathered  around  the 
knees  of  a  mother;  her  last  sacrifice,  the  secret  prayer,  escaping  in 
silence  from  her  lips,  and  heard  perhaps  only  at  the  throne  of  God." 

An  inferior  class  of  foreign  females  are  continually  coming 
among  us,  all  of  whom  are  illiterate,  and  likely  ever  to  be  so. 
Many  among  them  are  miserably  qualified  for  service,  either  in 
the  family  or  the  factory.  They  would  have  no  good  employ- 
ment, if  their  places  could  be  better  filled.  From  other  States 
also  we  have  immigrants  in  large  numbers,  whose  educational 
advantages  have  not  been  like  those  of  Massachusetts. 

In  devising  means,  therefore,  not  of  '^ preserving  the  ancient 
high  tone  of  morals  in  New  England," — for  this  we  have  lost, 
— but  of  restoring  those  "  morals,"  or  of  preventing  any  greater 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  one  of  the  last  expedients  which 
we  should  have  imagined,  would  be  the  emigration  or  semi- 
expatriatioii  of  our  educated  and  estimable  females  of  Massa- 
chusetts birth.  We  take  for  granted,  that  none  but  such  would 
be  encouraged  or  assisted  to  emigrate.  None,  surely,  ought  to 
be  sent  abroad,  if  willing  to  go  under  such  auspices,  who  would 
not  be  useful  at  home. 

In  respect  to  the  disproportion  in  Oregon,  "  more  than  two 
to  one  of  males  "  over  fifteen  years  old,  the  circular  says  : — 

"  We  are  informed  that  the  evil  of  this  alarming  deficit  [of  females] 
shows  itself  in  every  form.  The  great  agricultural  resources  of  the 
State,  which  is  largely  fitted  for  grazing,  cannot  be  developed  till  they 
have  more  women  to  work  in  their  dairies.     The  school  system  cannot 
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be  well  organized  for  want  of  teachers.  All  the  operations  of  the 
simplest  manufacture,  or  of  domestic  economy,  which  call  for  the  work 
of  women,  are  hampered  in  the  same  way." 

Dr.  Marsh,  president  of  the  young  Pacific  University,  adds 
the  general  statement,  "  that  in  the  organization  of  all  the  best 
social  influences  in  the  civilizing  of  the  State,  by  the  organiza- 
tions of  charity  and  religion,  they  cannot  go  forward  without 
more  women." 

Such  representations  must  of  course  be  received,  with  due 
allowance  for  the  natural  coloring  and  pictorial  expression  of 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  in  men  who  have  reason  to  be 
absorbingly  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  a  new  State  or  Terri- 
tory. All  the  landholders  and  speculators,  with  adventurers  of 
all  names,  as  well  as  all  truly  Christian  ministers  and  teachers, 
must  rejoice  in  such  immigration  as  will  add  effectively  to 
the  material  and  moral  wealth  around  them,  in  the  chosen  field 
of  their  secular  or  their  spiritual  husbandry.  rBut  men  who 
have  voluntarily  gone  to  a  remote  wilderness  in  quest  of  gold, 
silver,  or  other  forms  and  denominations  of  wealth,  should 
count  the  cost  in  every  view.  And  if,  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
their  object,  they  cannot  take  families  with  them,  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  they  should  meet  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  privation,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  as  others  have 
done  before  them,  in  the  past  two  centuries.  Those  who  would 
make  good  husbands  will  provide  for  themselves  in  due  time ; 
and  without  sending  their  published  appeals  for  conjugal 
relief,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent.  We  know 
of  nothing  peculiar  in  their  circumstances,  which  idemands  of 
us,  in  their  special  behalf,  the  organization  of  a  bureau  of 
matrimony. 

On  recurring  to  the  United  States  census  for  Oregon,  we 
find,  in  1860,  a  great  advance  upon  the  statistics  of  1850.  In 
the  total  population  of  52,465,  the  males  were  81,591 ;  females, 
20,874  ;  excess  of  males,  10,717.  We  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  this,  having  before  seen  the  figures,  19,961  males,  and 
9,878  females, — making  the  excess  of  males,  10,083,  in  the 
total  of  29,839  above  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  the  explanation 
is  easy.  Of  the  entire  population,  there  were  registered  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  13,715  males,  and  12,985  females;  the 
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excess  of  males  being  only  730,  in  a  total  of  26,700  of  both 
sexes.  This  we  conceive  to  be  an  important  difference  ;  and 
hence  we  prefer  to  take  all  the  males  and  females  into  account, 
rather  than  those  only  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty. 

In  that  population  of  52,465,  there  were  125  clergymen,  206 
teachers,  446  merchants,  1,793  miners,  761  carpenters,  343 
blacksmiths,  7,861  farmers,  and  1,260  farm  laborers.  The 
"  teachers  "  may  not  all  have  been  of  the  best  quality,  but  cer- 
tainly the  lack  of  quantity  could  not  have  been  distressing.  If, 
as  has  been  claimed,  the  population  has  nearly  doubled  since 
1860, — which  may  admit  of  some  degree  of  doubt, — we  may 
yet  reasonably  conclude  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
increase,  for  example,  in  the  number  of  teachers,  both  male 
and  female.  And  be  this  as  it  may,  a  supply  of  teachers,  very 
probably,  may  even  be  obtained  from  the  neighboring  California. 

An  intelligent  gentleman,  recently  returned  from  California, 
after  a  sojourn  there  of  fourteen  years,  stated  to  your  Commit- 
tee, from  his  own  knowledge,  by  service  in  connection  with  the 
schools,  that  there  is  in  that  State  already  such  a  "  surplus  "  of 
teachers,  that  there  are  twenty  or  more  applicants  for  every 
vacancy  advertised  by  school  committees.  He  had  reason  also 
to  believe  that  there  is  at  present  an  abundant  supply  of  females, 
who  desire  employment  as  domestics  or  house-servants. 

As  Oregon  has  been  exhibited  in  such  a  marked  contrast  with 
Massachusetts,  it  may  be  of  some  interest,  if  not  of  importance, 
to  see  how  this  young  and  rapidly  growing  State  is  represented 
by  an  ardent  "  Citizen,"  in  an  able  pamphlet  of  sixty-six  pages, 
entitled  "  A  Report  on  the  Wealth  and  Resources  of  the  State 
of  Oregon.''  This  "report"  was  issued  during  the  last  year. 
Its  preface  tells  us  that  "  the  statements  herein  are  based  upon 
the  actual  observation  of  reliable  and  intelligent  gentlemen, 
reported  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  may  be  relied  on  as 
correct." 

We  select  a  few  passages,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  pam- 
phlet, and  which,  while  no  doubt  intended  to  have  a  "  sensa- 
tion "  effect  to  attract  immigrants,  may  be  as  trustworthy  as 
any  of  its  class  on  either  side  of  the  continent : — 

"  The  constitution  and  laws  of  Oregon  are  very  liberal  to  the  citizen. 
Special  care  is  taken  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.     Seventy-two 
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sections  of  land  are  set  apart  for  the  endowment  of  a  State  university  ; 
ninety  thousand  acres  for  an  agricultural  college ;  and  sections  sixteen 
and  thirty-six  in  every  township,  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools 
of  the  country ;  and  the  proceeds  of  500,000  acres  of  public  lands  is 
also  set  apart  as  an  irreducible  fund  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools. 
Good  schools  and  churches  exist  in  every  neighborhood,^^ 

The  italics  here  are  ours.  We  add  the  next  sentence,  with- 
out comment: — "  By  the  constitution,  no  negro,  Chinaman  or 
mulatto  is  allowed  the  right  of  suffrage." 

"  The  governor,  in  his  late  annual  message,"  the  report  else- 
where says,  "  announced  that  the  State  was  out  of  debt,  and 
had  thousands  in  its  treasury.  The  taxes  are  quite  light  for 
the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  estimated  State  tax  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  is  placed  at  $145,000.  The  taxable  pro- 
perty of  the  State  for  the  year  1863,  amounted  to  $20,911,931.% 

Oregon  does  not  indeed  yield  a  percentage  equal  to  the  valu- 
ation of  Massachusetts.  But  it  would  seem  that  "  the  surplus 
of  men"  there, — if  in  need  of  any  of  our  "  excess  of  »women," 
— can  well  afford  to  come  themselves  ;  and,  according  to  the 
usages  in  such  cases  provided,  may  make  their  overtures  in 
person,  with  the  advantage  of  a  wider  range  for  taste  and 
choice.  When  they  themselves  shall  ask  for  the  sympathy  and 
charitable  assistance  of  Massachusetts,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  their  claims. 

"  Gold,"  "  silver,"  "  copper,"  "  iron,"  ''  lead  "  and  ''  coal  " 
are  represented  as  inexhaustible.  A  paragraph  respecting 
"  coal "  in  certain  localities,  concludes  with  the  assurance  that 
"  the  rush  of  immigration  and  the  increasing'  tide  of  prosperity 
will  soon  render  these  coal  deposits  of  value." 

Nothing  is  said  or  hinted  of  any  "  alarming  deficit"  of  females^ 
And  beside  other  inducements  to  immigration,  it  is  stated 
that— 

"  The  wages  of  common  laborers  (coin  prices)  are  about  two  dollars, 
per  Gay ;  mechanics,  four  dollars  per  day ;  master-mechanics,  five  dollars- 
per  day ;  type-setters,  seventy-five  cents  per  thousand  ems ;  salesmen,. 
$100  per  month;  book-keepers,  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  year; 
teachers,  from  $50  to  $150  per  month.  These  prices  apply  to  the 
Willamette  Valley  and  Southern  Oregon ;  east  of  the  Cascade  Moun« 
tains  the  wages  are  about  double  the  above  rates." 
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Lest  any  should  mistake  "coin  prices,"  as  if  meaning  that 
gold  in  Oregon  has  the  same  market  value  as  gold  in  Massa- 
chusetts, we  add,  from  competent  testimony  on  the  point,  that 
there  is  no  material  difference  between  purchases  there  with 
gold  and  purchases  here  with  the  common  currency. 

"  Well  improved  farms  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  or  Southern  Oregon 
can  be  purchased  for  from  eight  dollars  to  sixteen  dollars  per  acre  (coin) 
owing  to  location.  Good  unimproved  land  for  five  dollars  per  acre,  in 
these  valleys.  Government  land  and  State  land,  (of  which  the  State 
has  500,000  acres  tolerably  good  land,)  can  be  purchased  at  $1.25  per 
acre  in  treasury  notes.  Probably  the  best  investment  in  real  estate, 
unimproved,  would  be  in  timber  lands  on  the  Columbia  River.  These 
possess  a  positive  wealth,  and  can  never  be  worth  less  than  the  value  of 
the  timber  standing-  now  in  the  solitude  of  the  original  forests." 

"  A  glorious  future  awaits  us." 

In  the  light,  then,  of  the  "Citizen's"  exhibition  of  resources, 
present  and  prospective,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  reasonable 
for  any-  of  our  Massachusetts  philanthropists  to  be  much 
"  alarmed "  for  Oregon  ;  albeit  there  may  be  some  hundreds 
of  "  the  surplus  of  men  "  there,  who,  if  opportunity  was  given, 
would  very  willingly  aid  in  diminishing  the  alleged  "  evil "  of 
our  "  excess  of  women."  We  feel  warranted  to  assume,  that 
they  would  not  desire  us  to  be  much  disquieted  on  their  behalf. 
They  may  very  safely  be  left  to  themselves, — their  own  gallantry 
and  sense  of  propriety, — in  all  their  conjugal  aspirations  and 
arrangements. 

If,  however,  any  among  us  should  think  favorably  of  some 
scheme  of  emigration  for  our  "young  women,"  they  may  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  directors  will  not 
be  likely  to  patronize  the  overland  route,  described  by  Mr. 
Browne.  They"  would  decidedly  choose  the  passage  by  sea ; 
and  only  thus,  when  there  should  be  such  protection  as  can 
never  be  expected  by  unmarried  and  iinattended  females  in  the 
packet  ships. 

The  exposures  and  perils  of  life  are  the  smallest  item  in  the 
liabilities  of  the  venture.  And  the  bare  fact  of  liabilities,  to 
which  we  can  only  allude,  ought  to  be  fatal  to  any  conceivable 
scheme  of  emigration,  to  be  conducted  by  State  or  National 
authorities.     Nothing  more  need  be  intimated  to  those  who 
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have  known  but  a  very  little  of  the  unpublished  results  of 
British  female  emigrations, — for  example,  to  Australia, — and 
of  which  it  would  be  "  a  shame  even  to  speak."  We  may  also 
just  allude  to  the  early  history  of  our  own  Virginia. 

The  price  of  a  passage  to  Oregon  has  been  |225  for  men, 
and  1450  for  women.  Even  third  class  passages,  by  San  Fran- 
cisco, now  cost  about  $300  each.  Add  for  outfit  and  contingen- 
cies after  arrival, — to  say  nothing  of  the  very  possible  and  early 
return, — and  but  little,  if  any,  less  than  1400  would  suffice  for 
any  respectable  female  emigrant  from  Massachusetts.  A  single 
hundred  of  such  would  need,  from  some  source,  $35,000  to 
$40,000.  A  million  of  dollars  would  be  none  too  much  fgr 
2,500,  or  four  millions  for  10,000.  And  if  a  thousand  were 
taken  this  year  from  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Boston,  they  would 
hardly  be  missed  in  "  the  market  for  labor,"  any  more  than  as 
many  gallons  of  water  from  the  reservoir  on  Beacon  Hill  are 
mourned  by  Cochituate  Lake. 

Desirable  as  it  may  be  to  remove  or  remedy  any  "  disorder  " 
in  this  "  market,"  the  expedient  proposed  would  be  nugatory. 
A  cure  of  the  "  evil  "  by  any  such  method  as  that  of  emigration, 
no  one  can  expect.  At  the  very  best  there  could  only  be  a 
local,  extremely  limited,  and  temporary  relief. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  cost,  and  with  all  the  hazards  to  be 
encountered,  it  was  actually  claimed  before  your  Committee, 
that  the  young  women  who  may  wish  to  emigrate,  have  a  right 
to  the  bounty  of  the  State,  or  to  some  other  bounty,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  just  equality  of  advantages  with  our  young 
men,  who,  at  so  much  less  of  expense  and  inconvenience,  now 
go  abroad  to  improve  their  condition.  As  well  might  it  be 
claimed  that,  if  they  so  desire,  they  shall  all  be  educated  at  both 
the  Cambridges,  and  take  the  tour  of  Europe  as  the  crowning 
sequel  of  the  double  graduation. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  objection  to  the  emigration  of 
our  good  young  women,  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned, 
when  they  go  with  parents,  or  with  other  relatives  or  friends ; 
and  whether  or  not  they  go  under  definite  engagements  as 
teachers,  or  with  authorized  expectations  of  "  other  appropriate 
as  well  as  domestic  employment,  in  the  remote  west."  Nor 
can  we  object  to  their  being  aided  by  private  liberality,  or  by 
benevolent  and  patriotic  associations. 
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It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  late  ex-Governor  Slade,  of 
Yermont,  from  his  own  Christian  impulses,  organized  several 
classes  of  female  teachers,  in  successive  autumnal  seasons,  to 
take  a  noble  part  in  the  work  of  home  evangelization,  in  our 
near,  not  the  "  remote  west."  He  was  assisted  by  "  honorable 
women  not  a  few,"  and  by  the  contributions  of  many  of  the 
other  sex.  His  was  emphatically  a  Christian  enterprise ;  and 
none  but  those  of  reputedly  Christian  character  were  received, 
as  candidates  for  the  responsible  service  proposed. 

When  the  young  ladies  had  been  duly  prepared,  they  went 
out  to  their  appointed  localities,  he  himself,  or  some  one  else, 
attending  them  on  their  journey.  All  such  arrangements  were 
made  for  their  reception,  as  to  render  it  morally  certain  that 
they  would  have  both  an  employment  and  a  home  in  their 
place  of  sojourn. 

Even  this  enterprise,  although  greatly  successful,  was  of  brief 
continuance.  Those  most  interested  found,  in  its  incidents  or 
consequents,  ample  reasons  for  its  relinquishment. 

What,*' then,  should  be  expected  from  an  organized  emigra- 
tion of  females,  not  as  teachers,  and  Christian  teachers,  only, 
but  for  all  kinds  of  labor, — not  least,  that  of  house-servants 
and  dairy-women  ; — an  emigration  to  be  paid  for  in  whole,  or 
in  great  part,  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  to  be  super- 
vised by  State  agents,  or  by  those  of  an  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany ?  And  yet  more,  an  emigration  to  a  territory  so  many 
thousand  miles  distant ;  and  where,  as  in  Oregon,  with  all  the 
advance  of  civilization,  one  of  the  advertised  attractions  to  the 
male  immigrant  is,  that  "  it  is  a  paradise  to  the  game  hunter  ?" 

The  public  at  large,  as  we  judge,  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  doings  of  any  legislature,  which  should  aid  such  a  scheme 
of  emigration  by  drawing  funds  from  the  State  treasury. 
Especially  would  it  be  deemed  unwarrantable,  if  not  preposter- 
ous, when  our  indebtedness  has  become  so  formidable,  in  the 
judgment  of  able  financiers ;  and  when,  also,  we  should  have 
to  contend  with  numerous  manufacturing  corporations,  whose 
agents  are  often  bringing  in  a  fresh  supply  of  female  laborers, 
while  other  instrumentalities  or  causes  are  continually  ope- 
rating to  attract  immigrants  to  our  Commonwealth. 

The  American  Emigrant  Company  of  New  York,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  is  importing  laborers  of  all  kinds  from 
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England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany  and  otlier  countries  of 
Europe.  Circulars,  soliciting  orders,  may  be  found  in  all  the 
offices  of  our  manufacturers.  This  single  company  would  be 
an  over-match  against  all  efforts  among  us,  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, to  reduce  "  the  excess  of  women  in  Massachusetts." 

Besides,  we  have  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether  our  State, 
by  its  educational  and  other  institutions,  and  by  several  impor- 
tant legislative  enactments,  has  not  very  closely  approximated, 
if  it  has  not  really  transcended,  the  limits  of  its  functions,  as 
a  body  politic.  The  main  office,  if  not  the  office  of  govern- 
ment, is,  to  afford  protection  to  all  its  subjects,  and  not  to 
interfere  with  the  pleasure  of  any,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
infringe  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others.  It  is  not  for  gov- 
ernment, in  its  legitimate  functions,  to  provide  business  or 
means  of  support  to  the  people,  as  a  whole,  or  in  classes.  The 
very  moment  the  attempt  is  made,  whatever  the  excellence  of 
motive,  "  the  State  begins  to  exceed  its  office  of  protector," 
and  also  "  to  lose  protective  power.  Not  a  single  supple- 
mentary service  can  it  attempt,  without  producing  dissent; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  dissent  so  produced  by  it, 
the  State  defeats  the  end  for  which  it  was  established.  Let  it 
undertake  many  additional  duties,  and  there  will  be  scarcely  a 
man  who  does  not  object  to  being  taxed  on  account  of  one  or 
more  of  them — scarcely  a  man,  therefore,  to  whom  the  State 
does  not  in  some  degree  do  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  is 
appointed  to  do."     (^^pencer's  Social  Statics,  p.  278.) 

In  a  case,  therefore,  like  that  of  proposing  to  aid  one  State 
or  Territory,  at  the  public  charge  of  another,  by  sending 
female  emigrants  for  purposes  of  instruction,  matrimony  and 
"  domestic  employment,"  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  inquire,  » 
whether  we  may  not  be  in  some  danger  of  acting  not  only 
without  clear  constitutional  authority,  but  also  as  if  we  were 
falling  into  "  the  communist  plan  of  doing  everything  for  every 
body  ; "  or  as  if  we  believe  that  "  we  have  found  out  a  way  to 
improve  upon  the  Divine  arrangements." 

An  old  writer  has  quaintly  said,  in  regard  to  those  who 
meddle,  or  seek  to  interfere,  with  the  laws  or  decrees  of  Divine 
Providence :  "  They  that  will  carve  for  themselves,  shall  cut 
their  own  fingers."  And  to  the  man  who  found  "  the  most 
providence  where  the  strongest  battalions  were^''  or  rather  to 
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the  stern  retributions  which  overwhelmed  the  first  Napoleon,  a 
half  century  since,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  equally  true, 
but  far  more  brilliant  and  memorable  saying  :  "  There  is  but  a 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous." 

It  must  indeed  be  conceded  by  all,  that  marriage  is  clearly 
the  normal  condition  of  human  life.  It  is  essential  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  Creator  generally,  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  race.  Any  marked  dispropor- 
tion, therefore,  either  of  males  or  females,  may  be  an  "  evil," 
if  not  a  calamity  and  a  "  disaster."  But  while  this  is  true 
beyond  controversy,  there  may  be  no  remedy  which  would  not 
prove  to  be  worse  than  the  malady  itself. 

The  two  sexes  have  each  its  own  respective  liabilities  to 
fatal  casualties  ;  and  while  the  longevity  of  females  is  com- 
monly greater  than  that  of  males,  the  actual  number  of  males 
at  birth,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  exceeds  that  of  females,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  105  or  106  to  100.  But  in  a  given  com- 
munity, where  the  marriageable  age  is  alone  considered,  this 
proportion  may  be  more  than  reversed.  And  various  causes 
may  so  blend  together  in  producing  such  a  condition  of  society, 
that  it  may  be  as  difficult  to  identify  them  in  their  relative 
operation,  as  to  counteract  successfully  their  untoward  influ- 
ence. Hence  differences  of  opinion  and  errors  of  judgment, 
in  regard  to  both  causes  and  cure  of  manifest  "  evils,"  should 
be  expected,  and  ^reciprocally  tolerated. 

"  The  facility  with  which  young  men  migrate,  the  attractions 
and  opportunities  for  them  of  new  States  ;  the  obvious  embar- 
rassments to  the  migration  of  young  women,  the  attractions  of 
home,  wherever  it  is,  to  the  heart  of  woman,  and  her  natural 
•  dependence,  combine  to  create  this  inequality  of  the  sexes," — 
that  is,  "  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Oregon,  California  and  other 
western  communities."  This  is,  no  doubt,  entirely  true.  But  it 
is  also  true,  the  Committee  believe,  that  other  modes  of  causa- 
tion should  be  recognized,  especially  in  accounting  for  "  the 
excess  of  women  in  Massachusetts."  There  is  proof  irresistible, 
as  they  judge,  after  much  research  and  reflection,  that  our 
population  has  greatly  changed,  in  several  respects,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  manufactures, — most  of  all,  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture.^^ 
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It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  submit  in  some  detail, — perhaps 
more  than  may  be  thought  necessary, — the  evidence  that  our 
"  excess  of  women  "  is  to  be  explained  chiefly,  or  at  least  in 
great  part,  as  the.  legitimate  result  of  our  highly  productive 
industry ;  that  there  is  really  no  redundancy  of  competent 
female  labor  among  us,  if  it  were  rightly  distributed ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  actual  deficiency,  which  requires  ener- 
getic means  and  agencies  to  procure  a  supply  for  the  present 
need  ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  those  eminently  qualified 
to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  days  are  fast  coming, 
when  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  the  labor  of  women 
than  has  ever  yet  been  known  in  our  Commonwealth. 

Emigration  from  Massachusetts  is  no  recent  feature  in  the 
aspect  of  our  population.  We  may  say  this  confidently ;  for 
we  have  authentic  memorials  of  our  progress  as  a  people, 
from  the  very  first.  The  annals  of  our  New*England  began 
but  yesterday,  and,  of  course,  not  in  mythology  or  fabulous 
tradition. 

The  settlers  of  our  State  depended  for  their  subsistence  and 
competency,  or  wealth,  not  in  the  least  upon  manufactures,  but 
upon  agriculture  and  the  various  fisheries.  The  soil  on  the 
coast  being  so  poor,  it  was  natural  for  the  children,  and  some 
of  the  parents  also,  to  seek  for  better  lands  up  the  rivers  and 
valleys  of  the  interior.  Hence,  with  that  heroic  and  indomita- 
ble perseverance  which  braved  all  difficulties  and  dangers,  they 
rapidly  extended  their  new  settlements.  And  from  those  days 
to  our  own,  the  old  Bay  State  has  been  a  nursery  of  emigrants, 
both  male  and  female ;  and  for  anything  which  appears  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  generations  to  come,  whatever 
may  be  done  to  prevent  our  young  men  from  seeking  their 
fortune  elsewhere. 

Every  State  of  New  England  has  a  part  of  Massachusetts  in 
its  foundations.  And  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  from 
the  unparalleled  belt  of  nortliern  lakes  to  the  stormy  gulf  of 
the  tropics,  we  know  not  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  our  repub- 
lic, in  which  there  are  not  both  sons  and  daughters  of 
Massachusetts. 

While  under  subjection  to  the  father-land,  whatever  there 
was  of  maritime  trade,  was  restricted  to  that  land  and  to  some 
of  the  other   colonies.     Manufactures  were  discouraged,  and 
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those  of  greatest  value  were  prohibited.  Even  up  to  the  period 
of  the  revolution,  it  was  not  the  will  of  the  most  magnanimous 
of  British  ministers  of  state,  that  so  much  as  "  a  hob-nail " 
should  be  made  in  America.  But  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  destroy,  although  they  tyrannically  restrained,  the  spirit  of 
industrial  and  of  maritime  enterprise. 

With  the  achievement  ©f  independence,  the  whole  commer- 
cial world  was  opened  to  our  merchants.  Trade  was  success- 
fully carried  on  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  India  and  China, 
up  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  Seas, — to  the  West  Indies, 
South  America  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Manufac- 
tures of  divers  useful  kinds  were  undertaken,  and  were  prose- 
cuted with  remunerative  results.  Among  these,  to  some  extent, 
were  cotton  and  woollen  cloths. 

"  A  cotton  factory  at  Beverly  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of 
Washington's  vi^t  to  the  North  in  1783,"  as  appears  by  his 
Diary,  quoted  by  Samuel  Batchelder,  Esq.,  in  his  valuable  His- 
tory of  Cotton  Manufacture  in  the  United  States.  It- was 
commenced  in  1787, — the  year  of  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution. This  was  the  first  in  the  Union.  By  mistake  it  has 
been  published,  thalf  ''  the  first  cotton  factory  built  in  the 
United  States  was  at  Providence  in  1790." 

The  Rhode  Island  factories,  however,  soon  took  the  lead  of 
all  others  in  New  England,  and  during  the  years  immediately 
before  and  during  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
experiments  in  cotton  manufacture  were  signally  successful. 

"  About  1807  and  1808,  the  embarrassments  of  commerce,  the 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  goods,  and  the  consequent  advance 
in  prices,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  production  of  all  such  articles  as  could 
be  manufactured  here,  to  take  the  place  of  imported  goods,  particularly 
of  cotton  ;  and  in  1812  there  were. said  to  be  nearly  forty  cotton  mills 
in  Rhode  Island,  with  about  30,000  spindles,  and  about  thirty  mills  in 
Massachusetts,  within  thirty  miles  of  Providence,  with  about  18,000 
spindles,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  48,000  spindles. 

"The  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812  raised  the  price  of  goods  to 
such  extravagant  rates,  that  articles  of  cotton,  such  as  had  been  pre- 
viously imported  from  England  at  seventeen  to  twenty  cents  per  yard, 
were  sold  by  the  package  at  seventy-five  cents. 

"  This  state  of  things  stimulated  the  building  of  cotton  factories  to 
such  a  degree,  that  a  list  of  the  mills  in  and  near  Providence,  including 
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a  number  in  Massachusetts  at  the  close  of  the  war,  makes  the  number 
of  mills  96,  and  of  spindles  65,264,  being  an  average  of  680  spindles 
to  a  mill,  eighteen  of  the  whole  number  having  less  than  300  spindles 
each,  and  the  largest,  that  of  Almy,  Brown  &  Slater,  5,170.  spindles." 

"A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  to  Congress,  in  1815, 
gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United 
States : 


v^apitai,  ..••«••• 
Males  employed  of  the  age  of  17  and  upwards, 
Boys  under  17,         ...... 

"Women  and  female  children,     .         .         .         , 
Wages  of  100,000,  averaging  $1.50  per  week,  . 
Cotton  manufactured,  90,000  bales,  .         .         . 
Number  of  yard   f,  .         .         .         .         . 
Cost,  averaging  30  cents  per  yard,    . 


$40,000,000  00 

10,000 

24,000 

66,000 

•$15,000,000  00 

27,000,000  00 

81,000,000 

$24,300,000  00 


"  When  the  importation  of  goods  was  recommenced  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  sudden  reduction  of  prices  was  destructive  to  all  manufac- 
turing operations.  The  business  that  had  been  carried  on  during  the 
war  without  much  skill  or  economy,  was  prostrated,  and  the  establish- 
ments that  had  been  built  up  at  an  extravagant  expense  became 
worthless. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  this  interest,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  some  claim  upon  the  country  on  account  of  the  aid  afforded  during 
the  war,  the  tariff  of  1816  was  passed  by  Congress." 

"  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  whilst  in  1816  William  Lowndes 
and  John  C.  Calhoun  saw  clearly  the  benefit  which  the  cotton-planting 
States  would  derive  from  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  into  the 
country,  the  cotton  planters  themselves  have  ever  been  the  most  deadly 
enemies  of  the  manufacture  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  increase  of 
the  consumption  of  cotton." 

After  this  period,  the  cotton  manufacture  revived,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  general  introduction  of  the  '*  perfected 
power-loom,"  which  had  been  successfully  used  at  Waltham  in 
1814, — greatly  rewarding  "  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Lowell,  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  and  their  associates." 

In  Mr.  Appleton's  account  of  the  "introduction  of  the 
*  power-loom,'  "  published  in  1858,  we  find  it  stated : — 

"  The  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country  on  a 
large  scale,  was  a  new  idea.  What  would  be  its  effect  on  the  character 
of  our  population  was  a  matter  of  deep  interest.     The  operatives  in  thcc 
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manufacturing  cities  of  Europe  were  notoriously  of  the  lowest  character, 
for  intelligence  and  morals.  The  question  therefore  arose,  and  was 
deeply  considered,  whether  this  degradation  was  the  result  of  the  pecu- 
liar occupation,  or  of  other  and  distinct  causes.  We  could  not  perceive 
why  this  peculiar  description  of  labor  should  vary  in  its  effects  upon 
character  from  all  other  occupation. 

"  There  was  little  demand  for  female  labor,  as  household  manufacture 
was  superseded  by  the  improvements  in  machinery.  Here  was  in  New 
England  a  fund  of  labor,  well  educated  and  virtuous.  It  was  not  per- 
ceived how  a  profitable  employment  has  any  tendency  to  deteriorate  the 
character.  The  most  efficient  guards  were  adopted  in  establishing 
boardiig-houses,  .at  the  cost  of  the  company,  under  the  charge  of 
respectable  women,  with  every  provision  for  religious  worship.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  daughters  of  respectable  farmers  were  readily 
induced  to  come  into  these  mills  for  a  temporary  period. 

"  The  contrast  in  the  character  of  our  manufacturing  population  com- 
pared with  that  of  Europe,  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent strangers  who  have  visited  us.  The  effect  has  been  to  more  than 
double  the  wages  of  that  description  of  labor  from  what  they  were 
before  the  introduction  of  this  manufacture. 

*•  The  following  are  the  changes  in  the  price  of  the  article  first  manu- 
factured at  Waltham : 

1816,         .....         30  cents  per  yard. 

1819, 

1826, 

1829, 

1843, 

From  that  time  the  price  has  fluctuated  with  the  price  of  cotton." 

We  would  here  in  passing  refer  to  a  truth  in  the  science  of 
political  economy,  which  has  been  fully  established,  if  it  may 
aiot  be  said  to  have  been  discovered,  since  the  Waltliam  system 
w^jas  adopted,  and  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  been 
recognized  in  any  treatise.  It  is  this,  as  it  may  be  expressed, 
viz. :  the  more  there  is  of  intelligence  and  integrity  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment  or  in  any  mechanical  occupation 
whatever,  the  greater  in  quantity  and  the  better  in  quality  is 
the  product  of  the  labor  and  the  skill. 

The  eystem  at  Waltham  was  re-produced  on  a  grander  scale 
and  with  wonderful  effect  by  the  creation  of  the  city  of  Lowell-, 
where  "  the  first  wheel  of  the  Merrimack  Company  was  set  in 
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motion  on  the  first  of  September,  1823."  Other  cities  were 
called  into  being  for  like  purposes,  and  have  become  renowned 
in  all  the  civilized  world. 

Thousands  of  the  daughters  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  and 
with  them  more  or  less  from  the  families  of  professional  men, 
went  into  the  new  factories.  Among  them  were  some  who  had 
been  school  teachers  and  were  of  high  order  of  mind  and  of 
culture.  The  literary  papers  of  the  "  Lowell  Offering,"  a  peri- 
odical magazine,  well  recollected,  are  a  sufficient  witness.  One 
of  the  leading  writers  was  a  clergyman's  daughter. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  believe,  the  Waltham  system  was  the 
model  in  respect  to  the  choice  and  the  treatment  of  operatives. 
By  their  earnings  large  numbers  from  all  parts  of  New  England 
and  of  other  States,  furnished  their  own  marriage  dowries,  or 
otherwise  assisted  themselves  pecuniarily  to  their  greater  com- 
fort. Burdensome  mortgages  on  farms  were  easily  lifted  by  the 
labors  of  industrious  and  noble-minded  daughters,  who  thus 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  hard-Working  and  discouraged 
fathers,  whose  utmost  diligence  on  their  rocky  or  sandy  acres 
had  poorly  supplied  the  wants  of  a  numerous  family. 

So  great  was  the  reward  of  labor  in  the  mill,  that  American 
girls  who  had  been  living  as  domestics  in  families,  left  the  work 
of  the  house  for  that  of  the  factory.  The  scarcity  of  "  help  " 
for  the  kitchen  and  the  chamber,  opened  the  doors  wide  for 
foreign  females,  chiefly  those  of  Ireland ;  who,  accompanying 
or  following  their  male  relatives  or  acquaintances  to  our  coun- 
try as  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  were  most  happy  to  take  the 
places  which  had  been  almost  universally  relinquished. 

This  same  class  of  females  was  soon  in  demand  for  factory 
work,  it  being  impossible  to  obtain  all  the  labor  from  American 
females,  which  the  multiplying  establishments  and  operations  of 
manufacturing  enterprise  so  pressingly  required.  Gradually 
our  New  England  females  withdrew  from  the  factories.  In  a 
few  years  but  a  very  small  number  remained.  And  now,  for 
quite  a  length  of  time,  the  female  operatives  in  all  our  cotton 
mills  have  been  largely  of  foreign  birth.  In  those  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  the  proportion  of  American  females  is 
still  greater  than  in  Massachusetts. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  work  of  the  mills  has 
become,  so  unpppular.     At  the  present  day,  the  condition  of 
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hundreds  of  females  would  at  once  be  improved  bj  their  tend- 
ing a  loom,  or  doing  some  other  work  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. We  must  regard  it  as  a  false  shame,  which  prevents  tens 
of  hundreds  from  doing  far  better  for  themselves  than  they 
are  ^jow  doing. 

It  has  been  common  for  some  time  past  to  employ  men  as 
weavers  at  the  looms  formerly  served  by  females.  These  are 
generally  from  other  lands. 

Advertisements,  agencies,  bounties,  and  other  means  of  per- 
suasion have  been  so  liberally  and  extensively  used  to  bring 
both  males  and  females  to  our  shores,  it  is  not  strange  that, 
since  1820,  our  population  has  greatly  changed  in  kind  and 
character.  The  extent  of  the  change  it  is  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain, and  very  necessary,  if  we  would  correctly  account  for 
"  the  excess  of  women  in  Massachusetts." 

A  colonial  census  was  ordered  in  1764,  and  finished  in  1765. 
A  proper  record  does  not  seem  to  have  been  preserved  ;  but  so 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  population  of  Massachusetts 
was  244,149,  exclusive  of  1,569  Indians.  The  proportion  of 
males  and  females  we  have  not  seen. 

The  first  United  States  census,  that  of  1790,  gives  the  white 
population  as  273,254 ;  excess  of  females,  7,910.  Other  per- 
sons, chiefly  colored,  5,463.  Total,  278,217.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  excess  of  females 
was  not  very  much  below  that  of  the  census  of  1860 !  We 
account  for  this  principally  by  the  losses  of  males  during  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  A  change  may  be  noted  in  the  census 
immediately  following. 

In  1800,  the  white  population  was  416,793  ;  excess  of  females, 
5,805.     Others,  6,452.     Total,  423,245. 

In  1810,  the  white  population  was  465,303  ;  excess  of  females, 
5,819.     Others,  6,737.     Total  472,040. 

In  1820,  the  white  population  was  522,329  :  excess  of  females, 
6,201.     Others,  6,870.     Total,  529,199.     This  is  the  total  of  , 
the  component  parts,  as  we  compute  them.     The  total  as  given 
in  the  census  tables  is  523,287. 

In  1830,  the  white  population  was  603,389 ;  excess  of  females, 
14,289-  In  proportion  to  population,  this  excess,  in  1830,  was 
nearly  four-fifths  as  great  as  that  in  1860.  Quite  a  diminution, 
however,  will  be  seen  in  1840,  and  again  an  increase  in  1850. 
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In  the  years  between  1820  and  1830,  immigrants  from  other 
parts  of  New  England  were  very  numerous. 

In  1840,  the  white  population  was  728,050  ;  excess  of  females, 
7,672.  Colored  population,  8,669 ;  excess  of  females,  639. 
For  some  years  previous  to  1840,  the  state  of  business  was  not 
very  encouraging  to  immigrants. 

In  1850,  the  white  population  was  985,450  ;  excess  of  females, 
17,264.  Colored  population,  9,664;  excess  of  females,  216. 
Total  excess,  17,470.  Total  population,  994,514.  The  excess 
of  white  females  proportionably  to  that  of  the  census  of  1860 
would  be  upwards  of  23,000 ;  and  this,  it  will  soon  be  per- 
ceived, must  be  attributed  to  a  large  accession  of  foreign 
immigrants. 

Here  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
invaluable  statistical  tables  and  commentaries  of  the  late  Jesse 
Chickering,  M.  D.  The  extracts  which  follow,  will  repay 
careful  attention  : — 

"  From  the  first  occupation  of  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  by  our 
fathers,  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  people  were  mostly 
employed  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  ;  in  extending  their  settlements 
over  the  unoccupied  lands  within  the  borders  of  the  State  ;  and  in 
protecting  themselves  against  the  savage  tribes. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  evils  of  the  war,  the  population  spread  over 
the  unoccupied  territory  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  actually 
increased  faster  during  the  twenty-five  years  before  1790,  than  it  has  In 
an  equal  period  since.  This  fact  may  surprise  those  whose  attention 
has  not  been  directed  to  the  subject ;  but  it  is  easily  accounted  for  when 
we  consider  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  unoccupied  land,  especially 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  upon  which  the'increase  of  population 
settled,  and  over  which  they  spread  as  agriculturists. 

"  The  fifty  years  since  1790  seem  to  be  naturally  divided  into  two 
periods  of  about  equal  length  ;  the  first  extending  from  from  1790  to 
about  1820,  and  the  second  from  1820  to  1840.  During  the  first,  the 
soil  being  nearly  all  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  surplus 
population  emigrated  out  of  the  State,  and  settled  in  other  States. 
During  this  period  the  increase  was  small,  and  the  number  of  towns 
incorporated  was  comparatively  small  also.  During  the  second  period, 
from  1820  to  1840,  though  the  number  of  new  towns  was  less  increased, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  increased  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  in  the  first.  The  surplus  of  population,  instead  of  emigrating, 
were  more  retained  at  home  by  the  encouragements  held  out  by  the 
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increase  of  the  manufacturing  enterprise  of  the  community.  The  first 
period  was  distinguished  by  greater  emigration  to  other  States,  and  by 
the  pursuit  of  agricuhure  as  the  principal  employment,  and  the  second 
by  the  increase  of  manufactures.     *     *     * 

"  The  increase  of  the  agricultural  population  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  number  of  thriving  commercial 
or  manufacturing  towns,  as  Boston,  Lowell,  &c.,  whose  increase  in 
population  has  been  remarkably  rapid  during  these  twenty  years." 

Dr.  Chickering  gives  "  a  table,"  in  which  "  are  mentioned  88 
of  the  principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  and  whose 

"  Aggregate  increase  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  State. 
The  proportion  of  their  increase  was  79.62  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the 
wdiole  State  was  only  40.97  per  cent.,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  213  agricultural  towns,  containing  some  towns 
in  "which  manufacturing  has  been  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent, 
increased  only  8.50  per  cent.,  not  more  than  about  a  fifth  part  of  the 
average  of  the  whole  State.  This  table  contains  some  commercial 
towns,  and  it  is  presumed,  that  the  increase  of  the  commerce  has  been 
mainl}'-  dependent  upon  the  manufactures  ;  and,  besides,  a  portion  of  the 
increase  in  many  of  the  agricultural  towns  has  been  mainly  owing  to 
the  manufactures. 

"  In  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  are  comprised  23  towns, 
whose  centres  are  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  centre  of  Boston. 
These  towns  are  placed  in  this  class  under  the  idea  that  Boston,  as  the 
great  centre  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  Commonwealth,  would  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  population 
to  that  extent.     In  fact,  this  influence  is  felt  in  every  town  and  village. 

"  We  may  infer  from  this  table  that  the  whole  increase  during  the 
twenty  years,  has  been  owing  to  manufactures,  while  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural population,  independent  of  the  aids  of  manufacturing,  has  been 
little  or  nothing.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  more  of 
agriculture,  properly  so  called,  in  Massachusetts  in  1840,  than  in  1820, 
or  even  much  more  than  in  1790.     *     *     * 

"  Of  the  increase  of  the  manufacturing  population,  that  in  Middlesex 
County  was  the  greatest,  while  in  Franklin,  in  which  there  was  a 
decrease  of  the  population,  there  were  no  towns  in  which  manufacturing 
was  carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  Of  the  towns,  individually,  Chelms- 
ford and  Lowell  take  the  lead  of  all  the  rest  in  the  proportion  of  the 
increase  ;  next.   Fall   River,  Chelsea,  New  Bedford,   Springfield,   Cam- 
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bridge,  Worcester,  Millbury,  &c.  The  increase  in  the  agricultural 
towns  was  very  small,  and  in  three  counties  there  was  a  decrease. 

''  It  may  be  added,  that  the  increase  of  population  of  Massachusetts, 
during  the  thirty  years,  from  1790  to  1820,  was  144,570,  or  38.14  per 
cent.,  and,  aided  by  manufactures,  during  the  twenty  years  from  1820  to 
1840,  it  was  214,413,  or  40.97  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1820,  and 
56.60  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  1790.     *     *     * 

"  We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  number  of  those  who  have 
in  successive  years  left  this  Commonwealth,  and  sought  their  fortune  by 
emigrating  elsewhere.  AYe  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  both  sexes 
have,  from  year  to  year,  especially  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifty 
years  from  1790.  Neither  can  we  determine  the  number  of  those  who 
have  come  from  other  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  settled  in 
this  Commonwealth.  Our  pilgrim  fathers  were  foreigners,  and  have 
been  joined  by  others,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  since  the  first  landing  at  Plymouth.  The  records 
which  have  been  preserved  of  these  immigrants  will  not  enable  us  to 
determine  how  much  we  are  indebted  for  the  amount  of  the  population, 
at  the  date  of  either  of  the  censuses,  to  the  foreigners  who  have  settled 
here.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  large  numbers  of  those  born 
elsewhere  have  been,  from  the  first,  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
State  ;  and  at  this  time  [1846,]  their  proportion  to  the  native  population 
is  probably  as  great  as  it  is  generally  in  the  United  States,  whether  that 
proportion  be  an  eighth,  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  population.     *     * 

"  During  the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1810,  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  decade  ; 
but  the  tendency  towards  an  accumulation  near  the  central  parts  became 
manifest.  Emigration  to  other  States  continued  to  absorb  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  population  in  this  decennial  period,  and  will  be 
manifest  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  following.  A  few  years  before 
1820,  the  influence  of  the  manufacturing  interest  seems  to  have  operated 
in  detaining  the  population  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Afterwards  it  will  be  seen  to  have  been  much  greater.     *     *     * 

"  The  increase  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was  greater  from 
1820  to  1830,  than  during  either  of  the  three  preceding  decennial 
periods,  and  the  tendency  to  a  centralization  in  and  about  Boston 
became  more  apparent  than  before.  During  this  period  Lowell,  in  the 
range  of  twenty  and  not  exceeding  twenty-five  miles,  commenced  an 
existence  under  remarkably  favorable  circumstances,  and  the  increase 
of  the  range  of  forty  and  not  exceeding  forty-five  miles  was  still 
greater,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Fall  River,  New  Bedford 
and  Wareham,  in  their  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.     *     * 

"  From  1830  to  1840  the  increase  of  the  population  was  greater  than 
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during  either  of  the  four  preceding  decennial  periods,  especially  that  in 
and  around  Boston.  *  *  *  In  1840  the  circle,  with  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles,  embraced  386,802  inhabitants,  or  17,952  more  than  half. 

"  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  population,  embraced  by  a  circle 
with  a  radius  of  thirty  miles,  was  greater,  in  1840,  than  the  whole 
population  of  the  State  in  1790,  by  8,015;  in  other  words,  8,015  more 
persons  lived  within  thirty  miles  of  Boston,  in  1840,  than  belonged  to 
the  whole  State  in  1790." 

The  foregoing  passages  are  from  Dr.  Chickering's  *'  Statistical 
View  of  the  Population  of  Massachusetts,  from  1765  to  1840.'' 

In  Boston  "  City  Document,  No.  42,"  Dec,  1850,  Dr.  Chick- 
ering  has  a  long  letter,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  recent  "great 
increase  of  the  foreign  population  in  Boston,  during  the  last 
five  years,"  he  says  : — 

"  The  real  cause,  and  one  sufficient  to  account  for  their  number  in 
1850,  is  to  be  found  in  the  emigration  from  foreign  countries  of  those 
who  have  settled  among  us.  Boston  is  the  most  central  place  of 
commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  New 
England.  Here  is  the  depot  of  the  manufactures  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  here  is  brought  for  a  market  the  merchandise  of  almost 
every  country ;  here  come  crowds  from  the  interior  country  and  from 
abroad,  both  attracted  hither  by  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition ; 
and  many  of  them  are  likely  to  remain  here  permanently." 

He  refers  also  to  "  an  increased  disposition  to  employ  for- 
eigners in  factories  at  Lowell,  Leicester,  Palmer,  &c." 

"  Such  has  been  the  change  in  the  state  of  society  among  us,  within 
a  few  years,  that  few  besides  foreign  domestics  are  now  to  be  found  in 
families.     *     * 

"  In  some  places,  the  usual  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  reversed,  which 
in  the  absence  of  other  causes,  is  clearly  to  be  referred  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  great  number  of  female  domestics  in  families.  Thus,  in 
three,  (Nos.  4,  5  and  7,)  of  the  wards  in  the  city  of  Roxbury,  in  which 
the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  is  5,489,  2,360  of  them  are  males, 
and  3,129  are  females,  the  excess  of  the  females  being  769,  or  nearly  a 
third  part  of  the  males.  The  proportion  of  the  males  to  the  females  is 
as  100  to  132.58.  In  some  famihes  there  are  three,  four,  and  even  five 
female  domestics.  In  the  other  five  wards,  the  excess  of  the  males  is  7. 
In  all  the  wards,  the  excess  of  the  females  is  762,  to  which  add  65,  the 
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excess  of  the  males  in  1845,  and  we  have  827  for  the  change  in  five 
years.  If  from  this  number  we  deduct  127  men  who  were  employed  in 
the  Iron  Works  now  discontinued,  and  200  more  estimated  to  have  gone 
to  California,  we  still  have  the  excess  of  500  females,  mostly  owing  to 
the  above  cause.     *     *     * 

"In  Salem,  where  there  are  2,981  foreigners,  including  their  children, 
according  to  the  assessors'  books,  the  number  of  the  females  is  1,596,  or 
211  more  than  the  1,385  males.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  many 
other  towns  a  similar  result  will  be  found." 

According  to  the  same  author,  it  further  appears,  that  the 
whole  increase  of  the  population  of  the  State  from  1830  to 
1850,  was  384,257,  of  which  the  foreign  portion  was  at  least 
191,276,  leaving  192,981  for  that  of  the  American  portion. 

"  Thus  it  is  evident  that  during  these  twenty  years,  nearly  half  of  the 
increase  has  been  of  foreign  origin,  while  the  other  half  of  the  increase 
consists  of  Massachusetts  people,  and  of  those  who  have  come  from 
other  States  of  the  Union,  and  settled  in  this  Commonwealth.  These 
last,  including  their  children,  probably  constitute  one  quarter  part  of  the 
whole  American  increase,  or  48,245." 

In  the  Boston  "  City  Document,  No.  60,  Nov.,  1851,"  we 
find  still  another  paper  fi'om  Dr.  Chickering,  which  is  of  great 
interest  and  value.     We  select  a  few  paragraphs : — 

"According  to  the  State  Census,  May  1,  1850,  the  whole  population 
of  Boston,  exclusive  of  those  excepted  in  the  enumeration,  was  138,788. 
*  *  Of  these,  there  were,  including  the  children,  53,923,  from  Ire- 
land, 2,666  from  Germany,  and  7,877  from  other  foreign  countries  ; 
making  a  total  of  63,466  of  the  foreign  population.  Of  course,  there 
will  remain  75,322  for  the  American  population.  *  *  *  Thus,  it 
appears,  that  but  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  population  of  Boston  are 
of  American  origin'' 

Tables  are  given  according  to  sex^  age,  and  country : 

"  It  *will  be  seen  by  Table  I.,  Sex,  that  there  was  an  excess  of  the 

females  over  the  males  to  the  amount  of  6,644,  or  4.78  per  cent,  of  the 

whole  population.     Of  this  number  1,865  were  under,  and  4,799  were 

over  twenty-one  years.     This  excess  gives  the  proportion  of   110.05 

females  to  100  males,  a  result  the  reverse  of  what  generally  happens 
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except  in  cities,  the  number  of  female  births  being  very  uniformly  only 
100  to  105  or  6  male  births. 

"  This  excess  of  the  females  is  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  young  men 
leaving  on  account  of  business,  and  not  returning  to  be  numbered  on  the 
1st  of  May,  and  to  females  coming  from  the  country,  and  resorting  to 
the  city  for  their  residence.  To  which  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  the 
males  by  their  vocations,  especially  in  cities,  are  exposed  to  more  fatal 
accidents  than  the  females.  And,  though  among  the  foreign  immigrants 
who  land  among  us,  a  majority  are  males,  the  number  of  them  remaining 
in  the  city,  is  not  sufficient  to  preserve  an  equality  in  the  number  of 
each  sex. 

"  The  males  under  twenty-one  years,  were  43.30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
males,  and  the  females  under  that  age  only  41.91  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
number;  the  males  over  twenty-one  years  were  56.70  to  58.09  per  cent, 
of  females  over  that  age.  These  propositions  show  the  preponderance 
in  the  number  of  females  after  that  age,  and  that,  though  the  number  of 
male  births  is  to  be  presumed  to  have  been  greater  than  that  of  the 
females,  *  *  *  there  is  a  tendency  before  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  which  is  increased  to  such  a  degree  after  that  age,  as  to  reverse 
the  natural  proportion  of  the  sexes." 

We  turn  now  to  the  United  States  census  of  1860,  in 
respect  to  which  we  have  no  light  from  the  accurate  and 
faithful  Dr.  Chickering,  who  died  in  1855.  And  first,  we  beg 
leave  to  cite  two  paragraphs  from  the  "  Preliminary  Report," 
from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  as  a  people,  we  had  a  great 
excess  of  males  in  1860.  We  believe  that  the  same  is  true  at 
the  present  time.  Our  "  excess  of  women  in  Massachusetts  " 
would  but  begin  to  supply  the  surplus  of  men  in  the  country  at 
large.     Other  interesting  facts  are  summarily  exhibited. 

"  The  excess  of  the  male  population  in  the  United  States,  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  sex,  presents  a  marked  difference  with  respect  to 
other  countries.  While  in  the  United  States  and  territories  there  is  an 
excess  of  about  730,000  males  in  more  than  thirty-one  millions  of  people, 
the  females  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  out- 
number the  males  some  877,000  in* a  population  of  little  more  than 
29,000,000.  This  disparity  is  the  result  of  many  causes.  The  emigra- 
tion from  the  mother  country  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life, , and  the  large 
demands  of  their  military,  naval,  and  marine  service,  seem  to  account 
for  some  proportion  of  the  excess  of  females ;  while  emigration  from  all 
parts. of  Europe,  our  small  military  and  naval  service,  and  the  few  losses 
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we  have  sustained  from  the  contingencies  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  have 
served  to  exhibit  a  hirger  male  population,  in  proportion,  than  can  be 
shown  in  any  country  on  the  globe. 

"  The  great  excess  of  males  in  newly  settled  territories  illustrates  the 
influence  of  emigration  in  affecting  a  disparity  of  the  sexes.  The  males 
of  California  outnumber  the  females  near  67,000,  or  about  one-fifth  of 
the  population.  In  Illinois,  the  excess  of  males  amounts  to  about 
92,000,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  population.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
females  outnumber  the  males  some  37,600.  Michigan  shows  near 
40,000  excess  of  males;  Texas,  36,000;  Wisconsin,  43,000.  In  Colo- 
rado, the  males  are  as  twenty  to  one  female.  In  Utah,  the  numbers  are 
nearly  equal ;  and  while  in  New  York  there  is  a  small  preponderance 
of  females,  the  males  are  more  numerous  in  Pennsylvania." 

The  war,  which  was  not  anticipated  when  the  foregoing  was 
written,  has  greatly  changed,  without  doubt,  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  sexes.  But  the  degree  of  change  cannot  as  yet 
be  noted.  Still,  as  we  have  had  tens  of  thousands  of  male 
immigrants  since  the  war  began,  the  probability  is  that  the 
males  at  the  present  time  very  much  outnumber  the  females. 
In  the  polygamous  realm  of  Brigham  Young,  it  seems  that  the 
numbers,  in  1860,  were  nearly  equal,  and  this,  too,  when  the 
chief  magnates  of  the  so-called  "  latter  day  saints"  have  harems, 
which  are  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mahometan  Shah  of 
Persia,  and  quite  surpass,  we  believe,  that  of  the  present  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey.  There  are,  or  were,  Massachusetts  women  in 
those  same  households  of  abomination  ;  and  it  is  painful  to 
believe  that  the  class  from  which  they  went,  would  be  among 
the  first  to  offer  candidates  for  emigration  to  Oregon  and  other 
parts  of  the  remote  West. 

If  instead  of  the  whole  country,  we  take  New  England  alone 
into  the  computation,  we  shall  have  1,530,912  males  and 
1,579,669  females,  excluding  the  people  of  color ;  excess  of 
females,  48,757. 

Maine  lias  an  excess  of  males,  6,108,  and  Vermont  of  2,441. 
The  excess  of  females  in  New  Hampshire  is  6,453 ;  Rhode 
Island,  6,064 ;  Connecticut,  7,804  ;  Massachusetts,  36,985. 

Colored  people  in  Massachusetts :  males,  4,469  ;  females, 
5,133  ;  total,  9,602.  Excess  of  females,  664.  In  Maine,  males, 
659;  females,  668  ;  total,  1,327.  Excess  of  females,  9.  In 
New  Hampshire,  males,  253  ;  females,  241 ;  total,  494.    Excess 
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of  males,  12.  In  Vermont,  males,  371 ;  females,  338  ;  total, 
709.  Excess  of  males,  33.  In  Connecticut,  males,  4,136  ; 
females,  4,491 ;  total,  8,627.  Excess  of  females,  355.  In 
Rhode  Island,  males,  1,831 ;  females,  2,121 ;  total,  3,952. 
Excess  of  females,  290.  In  the  six  States,  males,  11,719 ; 
females,  12,992 ;  total,  24,711.     Excess  of  females,  1,273. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  correctly  stated  in  tlie  Governor's  Address, 
there  were  257,833  males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty, 
and  287,009  females,  affording  a  surplus  of  29,166.  The  excess 
of  women  of  all  ages,  above  fifteen  years,  was  38,846.  But  as 
in  the  case  of  Oregon,  so  in  that  of  Massachusetts,  if  we  include 
those  who  were  not  reckoned,  the  proportion  of  males  and 
females  will  not  be  quite  so  "  alarming."  In  our  State,  there 
were,  under  fifteen  years,  197,948  males,  and  196,215  females, 
making  an  excess  of  males  1,733  in  a  total  of  374,163.  Add- 
ing also  the  people  of  color,  less  than  10,000,  we  have,  for  the 
excess  of  females  of  all  ages  and  nativities,  37,640,  in  the  whole 
population  of  1,231,066.  This  reduces  "  the  excess  of  women  " 
by  1,206. 

The  proportion  in  1860,  was  an  excess  of  about  one  female 
in  every  thirty-three  males  and  females.  This  would  not  indi- 
cate that  we  are  very  near  such  times  as  were  predicted  for  the 
Hebrews, — "  When  seven  women  should  take  hold  of  one  man, 
saying.  We  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel ; 
only  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take  away  our  reproach." 
Nor  shall  we  be  likely  soon  to  have  a  custom  among  us  like 
that  in  Naples,  where,  it  has  been  said,  the  poorer  classes  used 
to  hang  out  a  small  black  flag,  to  signify  that  a  little  girl  had 
been  born. 

Look  again  at  the  census.  Of  the  whites  in  our  population, 
and  natives  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  other  States,  there  were 
471,041  males  and  490,928  females;  total,  961,969  ;  excess  of 
females,  19,887.  Adding  the  people  of  color,  8,991,  excess  of 
females,  639,  we  have  20,526,  total  excess  of  females  of  United 
States  nativity. 

Of  the  whites  of  foreign  birth,  there  were  121,203  males  and 
138,292  females  ;  being  an  excess  of  17,089  females  in  a  total 
of  259,495.  Adding  the  people  of  color  of  foreign  birth,  293 
males,  318  females,  excess  of  females  25,  we  have  17,114,  for 
the  excess  of  females  in  a  total  of  260,106. 
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Besides  noting  the  fact,  that  the  entire  excess  of  females  of 
United  States  nativity  was  only  20,526,  we  should  also  consider 
that  some  thousands  of  children,  registered  as  of  United  States 
nativity,  were  born  of  parents  who  were  themselves  of  foreign 
birth.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number.  But 
we  can  have  no  doubt,  that  the  number  of  females  alone  must 
have  been  far  greater  than  the  excess  of  white  females  of 
United  States  birth,  i.  e.,  20,526. 

Further:  deducting  the  260,106  of  foreign  birth  from  the 
entire  population,  we  have  left  970,952,  for  natives  of  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  805,546  are  registered  as  born  in 
Massachusetts, — not  two-thirds  of  the  ivhole.  Tlie  other  New 
England  States  contributed  one-sixth  part  as  many  to  our 
1,231,066,  as  did  Massachusetts  herself.  There  are  credited  to 
Maine,  43,031;  New  Hampshire,  44,035;  Vermont,  18,652; 
Connecticut,  15,580  ;  and  Rhode  Island,  13,326.  Total, 
134,624. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  from  our 
sister  States  of  New  England,  we  have  no  reason  to  regard  as 
permanent  residents.  They  were  here  by  thousands,  doubtless, 
and  chiefly  in  our  manufacturing  cities  and  towns,  changing 
their  places  of  sojourn  from  time  to  time,  and  subsequently 
leaving  the  State.  A  very  few  months  might  have  given  quite 
a  different  return  for  the  columns  of  the  census. 

In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  by 
the  State  census  of  May  1,  1850,  the  population  of  Boston  was 
138,788  ;  but  by  the  United  States  census  of  June  1,  the 
number  was  136,884,  or  1,904  persons  less  than  had  been 
enumerated  one  month  previous.  This  last  census  was  not 
fairly  begun  by  those  employed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, until  about  the  1st  of  August ;  and  meanwhile,  it  is  sup- 
posed* that  many  had  left  the  city  or  changed  their  dwellings, — 
such  particularly  as  belonged  to  the  foreign  or  the  sea-faring 
population. 
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Look  now  at  the  white  population  of  the  State  by  counties  : — 


Excess  of 

COUNTIES. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Females. 

Barnstable,     .... 

17,745 

18,145 

35,090 

400 

Berkshire, 

26,606 

27,304 

53,910 

698 

Bristol,   . 

44,410 

47,448 

91,858 

3,038 

Dukes,    . 

2,357 

2,028 

4,385 

— 

Essex,     . 

79,565 

85,387 

164,952  • 

5,822 

Franklin, 

15,791 

15,579 

31,370 

- 

Hampden, 

27,007 

29,876 

56,883 

2,869 

Hampshire, 

18,470 

19,099 

37,569 

629 

Middlesex, 

102,703 

112,755 

215,458 

10,052 

Nantucket, 

^ 

• 

2,737 

3,229 

5,966 

492 

Norfolk,  . 

52,667 

57,035 

109,702 

4,368 

Plymouth, 

31,982 

32,347 

64,529 

365 

Suilblk,  . 

91,055 

99,247 

190,302 

8,192 

Worcester, 

79,149 

79,741 

^  158,890 

592 

Totals,*  . 

1                  • 

592,244 

629,220 

1,221,464 

37,517 

*  Thirty-two  Indians  are  included  in  the  Whites. 

In  Dukes  County,  it  will  be  seen,  there  was  an  excess  of 
S29  males,  and  in  Franklin  County,  of  212.  In  Worcester 
County,  the  geographical  heart  of  the  Commonwealth,  there 
was  an  excess  of  but  592  females  in  a  population  of  158,890. 
Six  counties,  viz.,  Bristol,  Essex,  Hampden,  Middlesex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk,  contained  34,341  excess  of  females ;  or  only 
3,299  less  than  the  whole  excess  in  both  tlie  white  native 
and  the  foreign  population.  The  first  five  of  these  counties  are 
most  largely  concerned  in  manufactures.  Although  Suffolk 
County  is  not  a  manufacturing  county,  like  Middlesex,  yet 
Boston  is  about  as  much  a  city  of  manufacturers  as  of  mer- 
chants. It  furnishes  an  immense  amount  of  labor  for  females, 
and  attracts  also  some  thousands  of  the  degraded  and  aban- 
doned. And  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  great  numbers  of 
females  seek  here  an  honorable  subsistence  who  have  left  more 
comfortable  means  of  livelihood,  than  they  usually  find. 
Thousands  of  both  sexes  would  be  in  an  incomparably  better 
social  condition,  in  the  rural  towns,  than  they  ever  enjoy  in  a 
great  city. 

Middlesex  County  gives. the  largest  "  excess  of  females," — 
10,052.     Of  these,  the  city  of  Lowell  alone  had  7,516 ;  or  one- 
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fifth  part, — lacking  only  sixty, — of  the  entire  excess  in  the 
whole  State.  The  most  of  these,  probably,  were  just  where 
they  were  most  needed. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  foreign  white  population, 
included  in  the  previous  table  : — 


Excess, 

Excess, 

COUNTIES. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Barnstable, 

812 

732 

1,544 

80 

_ 

Berkshire, 

4,917 

4,889 

9,806 

— 

872 

Bristol, 

7,835 

8,797 

16,632 

- 

962 

Dukes, 

144 

46 

190 

•    98 

- 

Essex, 

13,984 

15,416 

29,400 

- 

1,432 

Franklin,  . 

1,292 

1,038 

2,330 

254 

— 

Hampden, 

5,181 

6,944 

12,125 

- 

1,763 

Hampshire, 

2,571 

2,730 

5,301 

— 

159 

Middlesex, 

■     22,893 

27,292 

50,185 

— 

4,399 

Nantucket, 

' 

137 

154 

291 

— 

17 

Norfolk,    . 

12,255 

•    13,988 

26,243 

— 

1,733 

Plymouth, 

3,454 

3,230 

6,684 

224 

— 

Suffolk, 

29,873 

37,031 

66,904 

- 

7,158 

Worcester, 

15,855 
121,203 

16,005 
138,292 

31,860 

— 

150 

Total, 

> 

•         • 

259,495 

656 

18,645 

• 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  excess  of  white  foreign 
females  in  Suffolk  was  only  484  less  than  the  whole  excess  of 
white  females,  natives  and  foreign ! 

It  further  appears,  that  Barnstable,  Dukes,  Franklin  and 
Plymouth  Counties  have  an  excess  of  656  foreign  white  males, 
while  the  other  ten  counties  have  an  excess  of  foreign  white 
females  equal  to  nearly  one-half  the  whole  excess  of  females  in 
the  State. 

A  computation  of  Samuel  Batchelder,  Esq.,  recently  made 
by  taking  the  population  in  93  towns,  where  the  cotton  manu- 
facture is  prosecuted,  gives  24,921  excess  of  females.  In 
the  cities  of  Boston,  Roxbury,  Cambridge  and  Charlestown, 
"  where,"  he  says,  "  there  is  always  an  excess  of  female  popu- 
lation, from  various  employments,"  the  excess  of  females  is 
10,191.  Total  excess,  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  in  the 
cities  named,  35,112.  And  the  towns  and  cities  included  in 
the  computation  contain  about  half  of  the  population  of  the 
State. 
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It  may  now  be  seen,  conclusively,  that  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, directly  and  indirectly,  will  fully  account  for  the  greatest 
part  of  "  the  excess  of  women  in  Massachusetts." 

We  took  exception,  in  a  previous  part  of  our  Report,  to  the 
statement  in  the  circular  of  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid 
Company,  that  "  the  presence  in  all  our  towns  of  a  large  surplus 
of  women  above  the  number  of  men,  is  fatal  to  all  our  efforts 
to  preserve  the  ancient  high  tone  of  -morals  in  New  England." 
This  maybe  noted  as  a  striking  example  of  "  large,  irresponsible 
language."  Instead  of  such  "  a  surplus  of  women  in  all  our 
towns,"  there  were,  in  1860,  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
towns  in  whfch  there  were  actually  more  males  than  females. 
There  were  five  towns  in  which  the  males  and  females  were 
just  equal  in  number.  One  was  Holliston,  with  a  total  of  3,338. 
There  were  also  nearly  twenty  towns  in  which  the  males 
exceeded  the  females  by  only  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five. 
And  in  all  the  towns,  we  believe,  except  the  manufacturing — 
which  were  ninety- three  —  the  excess  of  females  was  very  incon- 
siderable. This  will  be  credited  the  more  readily,  when  the 
fact  already  mentioned  is  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  great  and 
flourishing  county  of  Worcester,  there  was  less  than  600  excess 
of  females  in  a  population  of  almost  159,000. 

Whatever  may  be  the  increase  by  the  war,  we  are  happy  to 
be  assured  that  there  are  no  more  females  of  good  character 
and  competency,  than  are  wanted  to  meet  the' demands  of  our 
industry  and  our  homes.  Such  is  the  unanimous  witness  of  a 
large  number  of  gentlemen,  and  but  a  part  of  them  manufac- 
turers, whom  we  have  consulted.  The  manufacturers,  however, 
are  in  a  condition  to  know  most  perfectly  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  population  by  the  immigration  of 
foreigners.  Some  of  these,  with  a  few  others,  have  been 
requested  to  give  written  answers  to  some  inquiries,  embracing 
the  most  important  points  under  consideration.  We  are  much 
indebted  to  all  of  them  for  their  compliance  with  our  request. 

The  following  answers  are  from  the  venerable  Mr.  Batchelder. 
No  man's  testimony  is  worthy  of  higher  confidence  and  respect 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  all  its 
relations. 

"  What  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  have  mills  for  cotton  or 
woollen  manufactures?" 
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"  I  have  a  list  of  ninety-three  towns  in  this  State,  in  which  there  are 
cotton  mills  with  something  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  spindles 
in  1860,  less  than  half  of  which  are  now  in  operation." 

"  By  what  means  has  labor,  particularly  female  labor,  been  obtained  ? 
Have  any  agencies  been  employed  ?  " 

"  If  the  supply  of  cotton  should  be  such  as  to  put  all  the  machinery 
in  operation,  as  there  is  no  redundancy  of  female  hands  at  present,  resort 
would  be  had  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  females,  as  has  formerly 
been  the  case,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  sending  agents  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  them,  and  paying  the  expense  of  bringing  them 
to  this  country." 

*'  In  your  judgment,  have  we  in  Massachusetts,  or  are  we  likely  to 
have,  a  redundancy  of  female  labor  ?  " 

"  See  the  preceding  answer." 

"Have  you  known  of  any  *  disorder'  in  the  ^market  for  labor,'  occa- 
sioned by  a  disproportion  of  women  ?  "  . 

"  None  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  good  many  foreign  weavers  (men)  are  now 
employed  in  weaving,  for  want  of  females,  who  formerly  attended  the 
looms  almost  exclusively." 

"  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  '  unnatural  competition '  between  men 
and  women,  'for  employments  fitted  for  men  alone'?" 

"  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  such  competition  for  employment 
among  females  as  to  prevent  their  obtaining  good  wages,  except  in 
relation  to  such  work  as  could  be  done  without  leaving  their  homes ; 
and  such  parties  would,  of  course,  not  seek  relief  by  emigration." 

"  What  would  be  the  effect  of  any  scheme  of  emigration  by  which  our 
young  women  should  be  aided  by  the  State  in  removing  to  Oregon  or 
California,  where  there  are  *  surplus  men'  ?  Would  any  benefit  be  likely 
to  accrue  to  the  interests  of  the  State  ?  " 

"  As  to  the  consequences  of  the  emigration  of  females  to  those  States 
where  there  is  a  surplus  of  men^  it  may  be  considered  a  delicate  question^. 
which  may  best  be  answered  by  the  females  for  themselves." 

"  Samuel  Batchelder. 

Boston,  March  8,  1865." 

The  next  witness  is  Thomas  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  the  Wamsutta 
Mills,  New  Bedford.  His  communication  was  dated  March  1» 
The  inquiries  are  mostly  the  same  as  those  answered  by  Mr. 
Batchelder.* 

*  In  the  subsequent  communications  the  niynerals  will  identify  the  inquiries 
answered  by  the  different  gentlemen  respectively.  A  variation  will  be  seen 
in  some  instances, — an  inquiry  being  omitted,  or  another  being  added. 
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« 

1 .  "Is  there  any  excess  of  women  in  your  community  ?  If  so,  about 
what  is  the  disproportion  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  found  any  disproportion  of  females  in  this  section  of  the 
State." 

2.  "  What  proportion  of  operatives  in  your  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  females  ?  " 

"About  one-half  was  the  proportion  previous  to  1861.  Since  that 
time,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  men,  and  the  improvements  and  altera- 
tions in  machinery,  females  are  doing  work  which  heretofore  was  con- 
sidered suitable  only  for  men  or  boys,  and  has  changed  the  proportion 
at  the  present  time  to  two-thirds." 

3.  "  What  proportion  of  'females  are  of  foreigh  birth  ?  " 
"Three-fourths." 

4.  "  Have  you  known  of  agents,  at  home  or  in  foreign  countries,  to 
procure  the  labor  of  females  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  such  agents  at'  the 
present  time  ?  " 

"  We  have  frequently  been  under  the  necessity  of  employing  agents 
to  procure  families  containing  an  excess  of  females,  and  have  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  in  getting  them,  as  we  had  insufficient  employment 
for  the  men  and  boys  connected  with  them.  Within  the  past  three 
years,  several  manufactories  have  been  put  in  operation  in  our  vicinity? 
requiring  only  male  labor,  which  has  enabled  us  to  procure  more  readily 
the  female  labor  wanted.  At  present,  we  are  running  only  one-third  of 
the  machinery  of  this  company,  and  are  able  to  supply  the  requisite 
number  from  this  place.  Last  summer,  when  two-thirds  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  required  to  be  run,  we  were  unable  to  procure  female  labor 
enough  for  it,  and  employed  a  Canadian  agent,  who  obtained  for  us  ten 
Catiadian  (French)  families,  furnishing  us  about  fifty  hands.  We  were 
unable  to  give  employment  to  the  males  connected  with  them.  The 
American  Emigrant  Company,  of  New  York,  are  prepared  to  import 
from  Europe  all  kinds  of  laborers.  We  have  imported  many  families 
from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  through  parties  in  our  employ. 
A  number  now  with  us  are  only  waiting  the  termination  of  the  war,  and 
for  steady  employment,  to  send  for  their  families  and  friends." 

5.  "  In  your  judgment,  have  we  in  Massachusetts,  or  are  we  likely  to 
have,  a  redundancy  of  female  labor  ?  " 

"  When  the  mills  are  again  run  to  their  full  capacity,  there  will  be  a 
great  scarcity  of  female  labor,  and  a  great  advance  in  the  rates  of 
wages." 

6.  "  Have  ygu  known  of  any  *  disorder  in  the  market  for  labor,* 
occasioned  by  an  excels  of  women,  or  their  disproportionate  number  ?  " 

"  Have  never  known  any."  • 
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7.  "  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  *  unnatural  competition  *  between 
men  and  women,  for  employment  fitted  for  men  alone  ?  " 

"  Have  never  known  a  single  occurrence." 

8.  "What  would  be  the  eflfect  of  any  scheme  of  emigration  by 
which  our  young  women  should  be  aided  by  the  State,  in  removing  to 
Oregon  or  California,  where  there  are  'surplus  men?'  Would  any 
benefit  be  likely  to  accrue  to  the  interests  of  the  State  ?  " 

"  Any  scheme,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  for  the  emigration  of 
any  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  laborers,  would  bear  heavily  on  manufac- 
turers, and  compel  them  to  procure  labor  from  foreign  countries,  to 
replace  those  exported  by  the  State." 

"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"  Thos.  Bennett,  Jr. 
"March  1,  1865." 

Answers  of.  John  B.  McAlvin,  City  Clerk  of  Lowell,  to  the 
same  inquiries  as  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Bennett. 

1.  "  The  population  of  Lowell,  at  the  last  census,  was  36,786.  Males, 
14,635;  females,  22,151.     Excess  of  females,  7,516." 

2.  "The  following  are  required  to  run  the  machinery  of  the  Lowell 
mills,  when  in  full  operation:  Males,  4,960;  females,  8,904.  Excess 
of  females  employed,  3,944." 

3.  "  Not  known,  but  probably  four-fifths." 

4.  "  Have  known  of  overseers  in  the  mills  of  Lowell  visiting  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  to  procure*  female  help.  Know  that 
some  of  the  mills  in  Lowell  have  sent  to  Europe  within  the  past  six 
months  to  procure  certain  kinds  of  help.  Know  of  no  agents  at  the 
present  time." 

5.  "In  my  opinion,  we  have  not  a  redundancy  of  female  labor  in 
Massachusetts,  if  we  take  into  account  the  number  of  females  who  are 
obliged  to  labor.  I  believe  there  is  a  scarcity  of  females  for  house- 
keepers, domestics,  seamstresses,  operatives,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  for  teachers 
copyists,  &c.,  I  believe  we  have  an  excess,  as,  for  every  vacancy  which 
occurs  in  those  occupations,  there  are  at  all  times  on  file  hundreds  of 
applications  from  those  who  promise  fidelity  to  the  service." 

6.  "No." 

7.  "Never  have  known  of  any  competition,  but  think  that  female 
help  is  employed  in  the  mills  of  this  city  to  do  certain  kinds  of  work 
formerly  done  by  males." 

8.  "  In  my  opinion,  such  a  scheme  would  not  benefit  women  who 
must  maintain  themselves.  The  access  to  Christian  churches,  of  every 
denomination,  the  attractions  of  the  home  circle,  and  the  influence  of 
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social  life,  would  cause  women  of  refinement  and  culture  to  shrink  from 
taking  such  a  step.  *  Many,  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
might  concur  in  aiding  such  a  scheme,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  more  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  than  for  any  hope  of  per- 
manently bettering  their  condition,  or  refining  and  adorning  domestic 
life  in  those  remote  States. 

"M.  Mercier,  a  gentleman  from  Oregon  interested  in  educational 
purposes,  came  to  Lowell  in  the  spring  of  1864,  to  inform  himself  in 
regard  to  the  school  system  of  Lowell,  and  induce  young  women  to  go 
to  Oregon  as  teachers.  He  remained  here  some  time,  and  by  public 
announcement  gave  information  to  those  who  desired  it  in  regard  to  his 
scheme,  visited  teachers,  &c.,  &c.,  and  after  offering  very  liberal  induce- 
ments, was  enabled  to  take  out  with  him  only  seven  (7)  young  ladies 
from  Lowell  as  teachers. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  scheme  impracticable. 

"February  27,  1865." 

Answers  of  H.  S.  Noyes,  Esq.,  of  Springfield. 

1.  "  There  are  probably  from  500  to  1,000  more  men  than  women  in 
this  city." 

2.  "  In  manufactures,  other  than  those  of  wood  or  iron,  three-fourths 
are  females.     As  a  whole,  should  think  there  were  more  males  than 

•   females." 

3.  "  Seven-eighths  of  those  in  the  large  cloth  mills  are  foreigners,  or 
are  of  foreign  birth." 

4.  "  Answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question.  Yes  ;  to  the  second.  No." 

5.  "  No.  I  think,  however,  the  disproportion  between  males  and 
females  will  increase  in  future  years ;  making  the  labor  of  females  more 
general  than  at  present." 

6  and  7.  "  No." 

8.  "I  think  the  measure  uncalled  for,  and  the  effect  would  be 
disastrous." 

"  Your  ob't  servant, 

"  H.    S.    NOYES.^» 

Answers  of  George  R.  Rowe,  City  Clerk  of  Lawrence. 

2.  "  Three-quarters." 

3.  "  Sixty  per  cent."  '  ' 

4.  "  I  have  known  of  such  cases  within  two  years,  but  none  at  the 
present  time." 

5.  "  I  do  not  think  we  have,  or  are  likely  to  have,  for  some  time,  at 
least." 
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6  and  7.  "  I  have  not." 

8.  "  The  effect,  temporarily,  would  be  '  a  disorder  in  the  market  for 
labor.'  And,  permanently,  the  filling  of  the  vacancies  by  a  less  desir- 
able class, — a  lower  grade  of  female  help, — to  the  clear  and  manifest 
disadvantage  of  the  community  and  the  Commonwealth." 

"  Can  you  say  what  is  about  the  average  of  earnings  per  week,  by 
female  operatives  in  the  mills  of  your  city  ?  " 

"  Two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  net,  (above  board.") 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Geo.  R.  Rowe, 

"  City   Clerh       ■ 
"March  13,  1865."  ^ 

Answers  of  John  Kilburn,  Agent  of  the  Naumkeag  Mills, 
Salem.  « 

2.  "  Three-qu^ters." 

3.  "  About  five-sixths." 

"  Dj  you  have  as  much  female  labor  as  you  desire  ?" 

"  I   do   not ;    particularly   when   other    branches    of    industry    are 

flourishing.     At  the  present  time,  I  am  in  want  of  females  in  nearly 

every  department." 

4.  "  I  have  been  obliged  to  send  agents  out  of  the  country,  and  also 
to  different  localities  in  the  State  ;  and  they  invariably  report  a  scarcity 
in  such  localities  as  they  have  visited." 

5.  "  None  at  all,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the  question  ;  and  I 
am  confirmed  in  this  by  the  opinions  of  all  business  men  with  whom  I 
have  come  in  contact  for  the- last  two  years." 

6  and  7.  "  I  have  not." 

"  What  is  an  average  of  the  earnings  per  week,  in  your  factory,  by 
the  females  ?  " 

"  Adults  earn  about  $5  and  pay  $2  per  week  for  their  board.  Some 
earn  more  than  $9  per  week." 

8.  "  In  my  judgment,  any  interference  with  the  natural  working  of 
supply  and  demand  would  lead  to  results  less  beneficial,  than  would  be 
reached  by  allowing  those  laws  to  operate  freely.  In  mining  countries 
newly  settled,  there  is  a  surplus  of  men.  Thence  arises  a  demand  for 
women.  That  demand  has  been  supplied  in  the  case  of  California  very 
freely,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  without  artificial  aid  or 
direction.  In  manufacturing  countries,  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
female  labor.  Women,  therefore,  can  support  themselves  more  easily 
there  than  elsewhere.  A  surplus  arises.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that 
the  suplus  is  an  evil,  or  that  it   should  be  artificially  corrected  by  an 
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export  of  women,  rather  than  an  import  of  men.  Our  women  are  not 
without  such  a  surplus  of  wages  as  enables  them  carry  their  labor  to 
the  best  market." 

"  If  you  were  to  take  away  the  indolent  and  disreputable,  you  would 
improve  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  all  remaining.  If  yoii  take 
the  virtuous  and  industrious,  you  would  instantly  check  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  State,  which  would  be  felt  in  every  branch  of 
industry.  If  the  excess  of  females  is  considered  an  evil,  it  seems  to 
me  vastly  more  proper  to  remedy  that  evil,  by  an  import  of  men,  rather 
than  by  an  export  of  women." 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"John  Kilburn. 
"  February  27,  1865." 

Stephen  A.  Chase*  of  Salem,  a  gentleman  of  large  experience 
in  manufacturing  and  other  business,  and  whose  financial 
abilities  are  of  high  order,  appeared  before  the  'Committee,  by 
request  of  the  chairman.  He  stated  that  he  had  never  known 
any  ''  disorder  in  the  market  for  labor,"  in  consequeitce  of 
"  the  excess  of  women,"  nor  any  interference  with  the  means 
of  support  to  families  by  the  competition  of  women  with  men  ; 
nor  any  competition  whatever  "  for  employments  fitted  for  men 
alone."  But  there  were  men  employed  in  services  for  which 
women  were  equally,  or  better  fitted  ;  and  there  were  no  more 
women  in  the  State  than  were  needed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  labor.  He  thought  that  the  statements  which  had 
been  made,  as  if  it  was  necessary  to  aid  the  emigration  of  our 
young  women,  were  entirely  erroneous,  and  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  practical 
men.  If  the  legislature  wished  to  do  something  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  females,  money  could  be  more 
wisely  expended,  in  promoting  the  intellectual  and  moral 
•  culture  of  the  operatives  in  some  of  our  manufacturing  towns. 
Such  testimony  we  might  accumulate  to  any  degree.  With- 
out a  single  dissenting  voice,  and  without  any  concert  with  each 
other,  competent  witnesses  of  the  first  standing  have  united  in 
expressing  their  surprise  and  astonishment,  that  such  a  proposal 
as  has  been  made  respecting  our  young  women  should  ever  have 
been  suggested  or  conceived. 

Wishing  also  to  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Woodward,  of  the 
"  Reference  and  Employment  Office,"  and  of  the  "  Society  for 
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the   Prevention   of  Pauperism,"  in   the   city    of   Boston,  we 
addressed  him  some  inquiries,  which  he  answered,  as  follows : 

1.  "Do  you  have  calls  for  female  labor,  as  domestics  or  house  serv- 
ants,— from  out  of  the  city  ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  ?  " 

"  In  the  course  of  the  year,  we  have  thousands  of  applications  from 
the  country  for  female  labor  as  domestics  or  house-servants." 

2.  "  Is  the  call  for  such  h\bor  any  greater  than  the  means  of  supply  ? 
In  other  words,  are  there  more  females  of  reputable  character  and  com- 
petency for  service  applying  for  employment  than  you  have  orders 
to  fill  ?  " 

"  The  call  is  greater  than  the  supply.  There  are  not  more  females 
of  reputable  character,  competent  for  service,  applying  for  employment, 
than  we  can  supply  with  places  in  the  country.  Quite  the  opposite  is 
the  case." 

3.  "  Are  the  females  who  seek  employment  through  your  office  mostly 
of  foreign  birth  ?  " 

"  Mostly  of  foreign  birth,  or  foreign  parentage." 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  answered  your  questions  concisely.  The  whole 
subject  admits  of  much  discussion.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  we  have 
a  surplus  of  virtuous,  reputable  females  in  our  Commonwealth. 

Truly  yours,  F.  R.  Woodward. 

"March  13,  1865." 

This  testimony  is  peculiarly  in  point,  because  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  an  observation  of  the  difficulty  which  some 
females  in  Boston  have  experienced  in  obtaining  desired  employ- 
ment, had  a  share  of  influence  in  bringing  before  the  legislature 
the  whole  subject  referred  to  your  Committee.  There  are  some 
hundreds  of  young  women  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  who  seek 
employment  of  a  certain  kind,  for  which  applications  are  very 
numerous.  They  have  been  educated,  like  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  others  in  our  schools,  so  as  to  be  well  qualified  for  places  as 
teachers,  clerks,  saleswomen,  &c.,  &g.  These  would  not  be 
willing,  in  general,  to  go  into  families  as  domestics,  nor  into 
factories.  Yet  their  own  parents  or  grand-parents  may  have 
been  employed  in  situations,  no  more  eligible  in  popular  esteepor. 
And  some  who  are  glad  to  obtain  work  at  a  sewing-machine  fdi* 
a  beggarly  pittance,  would  scorn  to  labor  in  families,  where 
their  comfort  would  be  far  greater,  and  their  character  far  less 
in  danger  from  "  evil  communications." 

6 
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A  lady  was  pleased  to  address  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
your  Committee.  She  has  had  "  connection  with  war  commit- 
tees and  other  charitable  societies  since  1861,  and  liad  constant 
opportunity  to  learn  much  concerning  the  numbers,  capacity 
and  general  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  community,"  in 
regard  to  which  the  Committee  might  desire  information.  She 
states  that  "  the  greater  portion  of  the  number  of  women  now 
in  Boston  and  vicinity  (of  American  birth,)  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions,  are  from  other  States ;  that  the  great 
increase  in  number,  since  1861,  is  almost  as  much  attributable 
to  this  fact  as  to  that  of  the  loss  of  parents  and  guardians  by 
the  war ;  and  that  many  of  these  leave  in  their  native  places 
far  better  homes  than  they  might  find  in  emigrating  West  at  the 
present  time. 

"  Many  of  these,"  she  says,  "  competing  with  the  dependent, 
are  not  really  in  need  of  employment,  but  are  daughters  of  art- 
isans, tradesmen,  &c.,  who  can  afford  comfortably  to  maintain 
their  families.  They  are  a  great  injury  to  the  poorer  ones, 
being  able  and  willing  to  work  at  so  miserable  a  price  that  they 
obtain  employment,  when  others  who  are  compelled  to  earn  a 
subsistence  must  demand  somewhat  higher  wages." 

It  is  further  stated,  that  "  there  are  many  positions  in  our 
own  cities  and  towns  in  which  women  might  be  employed,  if 
there  was  interest  in  this  matter  by  those  who  have  power  so  to 
employ  them.  There  are  many  government  offices  in  which 
female  clerks  could  well  be  engaged,  receiving  and  being  made 
comfortable  by  a  less  salary  than  is  now  demanded  by  the 
incumbents  of  such  places." 

Another  lady  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Committee,  solicit- 
ing attention  to  the  opportunities  for  female  usefulness  in  the 
medical  profession.  We  cannot  doubt  that  well  educated 
female  practitioners  may  have  more  favor  than  at  present. 
Woman  by  nature  is  qualified  to  excel  in  most  of  the  offices  of 
physician,  as  well  as  nurse.  In  fact,  she  is  frequently  more 
serviceable  in  common  maladies  and  sicknesses,  than  the  most 
accomplished  medical  gentleman. 

What  women  can  do  in  the  fine  arts,  in  literature,  and  in 
science,  there  is  no  necessity  of  showing.  Massachusetts  can 
point  to  undisputed  examples  of  her  eminent  ability. 
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Oar  schoal  system  must  be  held  responsible  for  a  part  at 
least  of  the  "  surplus  "  of  candidates  for  teaching  and  for  other 
employment  than  that  which  might  have  been  found  congenial 
and  satisfactory,  if  they  had  not  been  so  highly  educated.  If, 
however,  there  are  more  than  the  demand  at  present  requires, 
they  are  in  no  worse  condition  than  are  many  of  the  other  sex, 
and  their  case  is  no  more  a  subject  for  legislation.  In  all  the 
professions  are  those  who  cannot  obtain  what  they  desire,  except 
after  delays  and  discouragements,  and  perhaps. never.  Many 
young  men  are  so  captivated  by  the  glittering  visions  of  wealth 
in  mercantile  business,  that  they  probably  do  not  give  a 
moment's  thought  ta  the  claims  of  mechanical  and  agricultural 
industry.  If  an  advertisement  were  issued  in  Boston  for  one 
hundred  young  men,  as  clerks  in  banks,  insurance  offices,  bro- 
kers' offices,  or  in  mercantile  houses,  it  is  probable  that  not  less 
than  a  thousand  applications  would  be  received  before  a  month 
had  expired. 

It  is  an  ^'  evil,"  and  we  think  "  disastrous,"  that  so  many  of 
our  young  men,  sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  are  unwilling 
to  do  as  their  parents  have  done,  and  therefore  become  traders 
or  merchants,  being  determined  to  be  rich.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  such  in  the  retail  stores  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods, 
where  at  least  one-half  of  them  might  give  place  to  their  sisters 
or  others  who,  for  a  season  or  for  life,  may  be  employed  no  less 
fittingly  than  the  strong,  stalwart,  broad-chested  young  men,  to 
sell  tapes  and  pins,  bonnets  and  ribbons,  and  all  feminine  para- 
phernalia whatsoever. 

We  rejoice  that  our  young  women  have  begun  to  be  admitted 
so  extensively  where  in  former  days  they  were  never  seen  in 
service  for  hire.  If  they  can  do  excellent  work  in  a  printing 
office,  why  deny  them  the  opportunity  ?  Clerkships,  cashier- 
ships,  and  other  responsible  business  situations,  are  comprised 
in  woman's  sphere  in  France  ;  partly,  at  least,  it  may  be, 
because  so  many  of  the  population  are  soldiers,  and  so  many 
women  may  have  been  solicited,  as  well  as  necessitated  to  do 
the  work  which  otherwise  would  have  been  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  men.  A  similar  arrangement  may  very  properly  be 
one  of  the  consequences  of  our  sanguinary  civil  war. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  a  high  officer  in  a  bank  of  the 
metropolis  has  recently  recommended  the  employment  of  female 
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assistants.  And  we  have  been  assured  that  female  work  in 
printing  offices  has  succeeded  admirably. 

We  have  learned  with  much  regret  that  one  source  of  trial 
and  suffering  to  females, — widows,  much  more  than  to  those 
unmarried, — is  the  extensive  practice  of  sending  from  the 
country  to  the  city  of  Boston  for  various  work  of  the  needle, 
by  those  who  are  not  in  indigent  circumstances,  but  who  can 
find  time  thus  to  earn  the  means  of  freer  expenditures  for  dress 
or  some  other'darling  object  of  ambition  and  pride.  Such  per- 
sons will  work  at  very  low  rates,  starvation  prices  even  to  the 
really  poor  and  needy,  little  considering,  or  little  regarding,  the 
wrong  which  they  do  to  their  suffering  sisters.  And  in  agree- 
ment with  the  testimony  of  a  lady,  a  gentleman  informed  us  that 
he  knew  of  young  women,  whose  parents  had  ample  means  for 
their  maintenance,  now  employed  behind  the  counters  of  first- 
class  stores,  for  very  moderate  compensation ;  while  others  in 
the  same  employ  must  of  necessity  endure  grievous  privations 
and  self-denials,  because  the  same  compensation  in  their  case  is 
utterly  inadequate  to  their  proper  support. 

We  have  no  question  that  not  a  few  employers  of  females, 
either  in  great  or  small  numbers,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
increase  their  own  happiness  thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred-fold, 
by  increasing  the  wages  of  such  as  work  because  they  must. 
Among  the  rich  are  those  who  furnish  work  in  their  families  for 
seamstresses  and  others,  and  are  shamefully  sharp  in  cutting 
down  prices.    • 

Just  here,  then,  a  social  reform  is  imperatively  demanded  by 
every  principle  of  justice  and  of  mercy.  It  is  a  despicable 
meanness  and  an  odious  iniquity  for  men  who  are  at  the  head 
of  large  establishments^  supplying,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  females 
.with  work,  to  keep  the  wages  of  labor  as  low  as  possible ;  while 
they  seemingly  have  no  trouble  of  conscience  which  prevents 
them  from  charging  their  customers  from  one  hundred  to  ten 
hundred  per  cent.,  if  not  more,  for  the  product  of  that  same 
labor.  Poor  widows  have  been  paid  ten  or  fifteen  cents  for 
work  which  sold  for  dollars.  And  that  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,'* 
which  has  justly  been  pronounced  "  poetry  of  the  immortal 
kind,"  if  sung  before  the  doors  of  not  a  few  splendid  structures 
of  business  or  of  habitation  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  or  even- 
ing, and  in  more  streets  than  one  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 
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would  be  enough,  we  mucfi  fear,  to  drive  the  leading  occupant 
to  distraction  and  to  death,  if  the  mammon  of  his  unrighteous- 
uess  had  not  "  made  his  heart  as  an  adamant  stone." 

No  language  of  condemnation  can  be  too  strong  to  charac- 
terize some  of  the  practices  in  "  the  market  for  labor."  Far 
too  often  capital  has  a  merciless  tyrant's  power  to  fix  or  pre- 
scribe wages;  and  famishing  labor  may  be  obliged  to  submit, 
with  the  only  alternative  of  beggary  or  of  crime.  If  some  do 
not  grow  rich  fast  enough  to  outstrip  their  neighbors,  they  may 
have  a  passionate  resolution,  or  a  spasm  of  misnamed  economy, 
under  which  tliey  at  once  reduce  the  wages  of  their  employees, 
instead  of  curtailing  their  own  needless  .luxuries,  and  dis- 
pensing with  lavish  displays.  Thus  it  is,  that  woman  may 
have  to  go  hungry,  or  pay  out  of  her  "  deep  poverty "  a 
tribute  to  unprincipled  wealth,  as  cruel  as  that  "  from  sinews 
bought  and  sold."  If  we  did  not  know  the  fact,  it  would 
transcend  all  power  of  belief,  that,  in  our  boasted  New  Eng- 
land, fortunes  by  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  gathered 
and  accumulated,  not  only  by"^dishonesty  and  unscrupulous- 
ness,  but  also  by  '*  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,"  and  in 
mockery  of  the  exhausting  toils  of  midnight  hours,  and  the 
anguished  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

But  if  from  such  facts  and  descriptions  we  were  to  infer  the 
character  of  our  men  of  business  and  our  people  generally,  we 
should  commit  about  as  great  a  mistake,  as  if  we  were  to  con- 
sider the  inmates  of  our  State  prison  and  our  houses  of  cor- 
rection, as  fair  representatives  of  the  community  at  large.  We 
rejoice  in  the  belief  that  with  all  which  we  Ifave  among  us  of 
unrighteous  wages,  there  are  not  many  communities  where 
labor  commands  a  better  reward,  and  secures  a  greater  amount 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  The  general  condition  of  our  lower 
classes,  away  from  the  cities,  and  even  in  the  most  of  these,  is 
ample  proof  of  the  absence  of  real  suffering,  and  the  presence 
of  no  small  measure  of  comfort  and  happiness.  Provided 
only,  that  the  principles  and  habits  of  life  are  not  corrupted 
and  debased  by  vice  and  crime,  our  laboring  people  have  little 
occasion  to  fear,  in  respect  to  shelter,  food  and  raiment.  In 
addition  to  these,  they  may  enjoy,  if  they  will,  intellectual  and 
religious  privileges  of  priceless  value. 

\ 
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We  need  only  allude  to  the  millions  on  deposit  in  our  sav- 
ings banks,  and  to  the  common  appearance  of  the  working 
classes  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  holidays,  as  a  demonstration 
that  those  wlio  are  both  able  and  willing  to  work,  may  confi- 
dently expect  wages  beyond  their  necessities.  And  if  the  rich, 
or  those  who  have  but  a  respectable  competency,  would  only 
act  with  justice  and  beneficence  towards  all  within  their  per- 
sonal knowledge,  there  would  be  no  case  of  painful  privation, 
or  unrelieved  want,  in  all  our  borders,  except  in  the  abodes  of. 
the  utterly  immoral  and  abandoned. 

What  was  said  of  us  in  1846,  by  a  candid  statesman  of 
South  Carolina,  is  certainly  no  less  true  in  1865.  Returning 
from  a  residence  in  Mexico,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  pleased  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
that  country  and  Massachusetts  : — 

"  Massachusetts  was  settled  by  the  poor  pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  who 
carried  with  them  nothing  but  their  own  hardy  virtues  and  indomitable 
energy.  Mexico,  with  a  rich  soil,  and  a  climate  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  everything  which  grows  out  of  the  earth,  and  possessing  every 
metal  used  by  man — Massachusetts,  with  a  sterile  soil  and  ungenial 
climate,  and  no  single  article  of  exportation  but  ice  and  rock — how 
have  these  blessings,  profusely  given  by  Providence,  been  improved  on 
the  one  hand,  and  obstacles  overcome  on  the  other  ?  What  is  now  the 
respective  conditions  of  the  two  countries  ?  In  productive  industry  and 
wide-spread  dijfifusion  of  knowledge,  public  institutions  of  every  kind, 
general  happiness  and  continually  increasing  prosperity ;  in  letters,  arts, 
morals,  religion ;  in  everything  which  makes  a  people  great, — there 
is  not  in  this  world,  and  there  never  was  in  this  world,  such  a 
Commonwealth  as  Massachusetts  !  "  (  Waddy  Thompson's  Recollections 
of  Mexico.) 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  marvellous  comfort 
now  seen  in  most  families,  which,  before  the  war,  were  more 
or  less  destitute  or  straitened.  In  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  our  poor  people  were  never  so  well  circumstanced. 
It  is  a  spectacle  for  profoundcst  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  prospect  before  us  is  certainly  bright  with  promise  to 
the  virtuous,  the  industrious,  and  the  enterprising.  With  the 
continued  blessing  of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  our  ancient 
Commonwealth   can    have   no   just    occasion   for   disquieting 
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apprehensions  as  to  the  welfare  of  her  children,  whether  sons 
or  daughters.  Individual  cases  of  hardship  and  distress  there 
will  be,  as  there  always  have  been,  from  causes  and  circum- 
stances which  no  devices  of  legislation  can  ever  prevent,  or 
satisfactorily  regulate. 

In  departments  of  labor  shared  by  males  and  females,  there 
may  be  an  occasional  collision  of  interests,  real  or  imaginary. 
In  printing,  for  instance,  females  have  not  been  acceptable  to 
some,  who  have  desired  that  men  should  have  a  monopoly  in 
type-setting.  Last  winter,  during  a  "  strike,"  females  were 
brought  into  service  in  the  office  of  a  leading  newspaper. 
A  man  who  had  been  refused  a  return  to  the  place  which  he 
had  wantonly  vacated,  insulted  a  female  as  she  was  passing  up 
stairs  to  the  office,  with  harsh  words.  He  said  to  her,  "You 
are  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  my  children ! " 
"And  I  am  putting  it  into  the  mouths  of  mine!"  was  the 
prompt  and  just  reply. 

If  women — younger  and  older,  married  and  u  nmarried,  native 
as  well  as  foreign  —  will  crowd  into  Boston  and  other  cities, 
there  must  at  times,  and  of  necessity,  be  a  "  disastrous  "  com- 
petition for  employment.  And  if  any  among  them,  under  the 
too  prevalent  influence  of  a  false  sliame,  will  not  accept  of 
situations  which  they  account  un genteel  or  unbecoming,  they 
have  no  reason  to  complain  as  if  "  all  the  foundations "  of 
society  were  ''  out  of  course." 

There  is  in  every  community,  as  must  be"  admitted,  a  per- 
centage, greater  or  less,  of  persons  incompetent  for  all  kinds 
of  labor,  by  which  they  might  {)rocure  an  adequate  support. 
A  large  number  of  foreign  females  are  not  able  to  give  satis- 
faction as  domestics ;  although  some  would  do  far  better  if 
they  were  treated  with  more  kindness  and  forbearance. 
Among  our  American  natives,  also,  we  have  many,  who,  with 
the  best  wishes  and  efforts,  can  never  compete  with  others  in 
the  same  employment.  Can  it  be  thought  desirable  that  all 
such  should  be  married  ?  Would  their  marriage  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  community  ? 

And  what  would  be  the  effect,  if,  throughout  New  England, 
an  emigration  of  all  "  the  excess  of  women  "  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  of  fifty,  could  be  accomplished  in  a  month,  and 
in  the  month  following  all  the  unmarried  of  the  residue  should 
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be  furnished  with  husbands  ?  The  whirring  music  of  millions 
of  spindles  would  be  silent  as  a  sepulchre,  while  the  mistresses 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dwellings  would  be  in  con- 
sternation, from  the  catastrophe  of  such  a  withdrawment  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  domestics  from  their  premises. 

We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  ambition  and 
"  the  pride  of  life  "  have  an  imperious  and  unresisted  sway  in 
all  classes  of  our  people.  We  now  have  artificial  modes  of 
living,  which  every  month  cost  an  expenditure  that  once  would 
have  sufficed  for  a  year,  to  persons  in  the  same  social  position. 
The  population  in  the  rural  districts  —  scarcely,  if  any,  less 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  cities  —  are  straining  every 
energy  to  reach  the  highest  attainable  elevation  in  social  and 
in  fashionable  life. 

Here,  as  we  judge,  may  be  found  the  principal  reason  why 
so  many  marriages  are  deferred  to  a  later  period  than  formerly 
was  common  ;  and  why,  also,  numbers  of  young  men  keep 
aloof  from  nuptial  engagements.  ^  The  simple  truth  is  that  they 
are  not  able  to  meet  the  extravagant  expenses  of  that  style  of 
living,  which  the  young  women  of  their  own  class  so  generally 
expect,  and  would  be  miserable  if  they  could  not  enjoy. 

What  was  said  by  Dr.  Chickering,  in  1851,  when  accounting 
for  the  greater  number  of  marriages  among  the  foreigners  than 
among  native  Bostonians,  is  of  very  extensive  application  : — 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  Americans  are  more  restrained  from  marriage 
by  the  artificial  modes  of  living,  and  by  the  apprehended  demands  of 
married  life,  prevalent  in  our  cities,  than  the  foreigners  among  us,  and 
that  this  cause  operates  with  more*  force  on  the  Bostonians  proper,  than 
on  the  rest  of  the  Americans.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  though 
there  are  in- the  possession  of  the  Americans  greater  pecuniary  means 
than  among  the  foreigners,  and  greater  among  the  Bostonians  than 
among  the  other  Americans ;  fo'r  fashion  and  the  pride  of  life  are  blind 
to  the  perception  of  what  is  necessary,  or  convenient,  or  truly  respec- 
table, and  desire  far  outstrips  ordinary  means ;  and  even  education,  and 
refinement,  and  honorable  standing,  and  employment,  often  fail  of  the 
rational  fruits  of  living,  and  operate  to  make  people,  of  both  sexes, 
over  fastidious  in  what  is  reputed  to  be  necessary,  comfortable,  and 
respectable." 

It  is  surprising  that  those  so  particularly  interested  in  pro- 
Tiding  young  women  the  means  of  emigration,  with  ultimate 
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or  immediate  yiew  to  matrimony,  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
it  is  not  the  single  women  who  have  most  need  of  sympathy,  as 
regards  maintenance  and  happiness.  Some  of  them,  doubtless, 
may  be  considered  unhappy.  But  they  are,  as  a  class,  as  indus- 
trious, as  successful,  as  independent  and  as  cheerful  as  are 
their  married  sisters.  Compared  with  widows,  who  have  child- 
ren's wants  as  well  as  their  own  to  supply,  they  have  a  decided 
advantage  in  means  of  comfortable  living,  and  quite  as  good 
prospects  of  marriage.  Many  of  them  are  not  only  in  easy,  but 
in  affluent  circumstances ;  for  their  proportion  is  great  in  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  those  of  good 
character. 

Besides,  our  young  women  of  marriageable  age  have,  in  gen- 
eral, no  such  reason  to  anticipate  celibacy  as  can  give  them 
unhappiness.  If  we  take  the  whole  period  of  life  into  view,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  females, 
who  are  of  reputable  character,  that  die  without  having  been 
married.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that,  in  our  obituary 
notices,  we  read  of  the  decease  of  a  miss  over  fifty  or  over  forty 
years  of  age.  And  why  is  it  forgotten  that  such  a  multitude 
of  men  have  had  two  wives ;  and  that  almost  or  quite  as  many 
men  have  had  a  third  wife,  as  there  are  women  who  have  had  a 
second  husband  ? 

More  than  all,  why  does  it  seem  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
some  of  our  Quixotic  champions  for  the  rights  of  women,  that 
the  very  best  thing  is  to  secure  husbands  for  them  ?  From  the 
talk  of  some  circles,  and  .not  the  lowest,  one  might  conclude 
that,  in  truth  and  soberness,  the  chief  end  of  every  man  is  to 
get  money,  and  of  every  woman  to  get  married.  And  hence, 
perhaps,  the  course  of  some  parents,  whose  conduct  is  as  amaz- 
ing as  it  is  disgusting ;  since  they  cannot  but  have  known  of 
unspeakable  misery,  and  sometimes  of  revolting  or  shocking 
crime,  in  marriages  of  convenience  or  interest,  without  con- 
geniality and  sincere  love. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  revelations  of  divorce 
courts  have  been  frightful.  Some  courts  of  the  same  order  in 
this  hemisphere,  have  had  tales  to  tell  as  a  counterpart.  Were 
the  laws  of  divorce  in  Massachusetts  to  be  a  little  more  relaxed 
in  their  stringency,  perhaps  even  here  the  disclosures  of  expe- 
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riences  in  ill-assorted  or  unfaithful  marriages  would  be  startling 
and  appalling. 

But  let  us  not  be  understood  to  be  taking  the  side  of  celib- 
acy, and  of  arguing  against  marriage.  By  no  means.  "  Mar- 
riage is  honorable  in  all,"  in  the  proper  conditions  and  for  the 
appropriate  ends.  And  with  all  that  is  or  ever  has  been  of 
"  wrong  and  outrage  ''  or  of  wretchedness  in  married  life, — if 
there  is  true  happiness  on  earth,  it  is  in  the  mutual  love  and 
respect  of  those  who,  agreeably  to  God's  ordinance,  are  truly 
one. 

'*  Anxious  and  aimless  lives  "  there  doubtless  are  ;  but  such 
lives  none  are  at  liberty  to  lead,  whether  married  or  unmarried. 
They  are  without  excuse  and  unmitigably  dishonorable.  They 
are  not  authorized  in  either  sex  by  the  One  Lawgiver  and  Father, 
to  whom  all  alike  are  accountable,  and  who  will  not  refuse  his 
care  and  love  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  to  any  who  will  yield 
obedience  to  his  will  in  precept  and  in  providence ;  although  in 
this  vanishing  hour  of  discipline  arid  mortality,  they  are,  in 
respect  of  marriage,  "  as  the  angels  of  God." 

A  recent  English  tourist,  Anthony  Trollope,  in  his  work  on 
North  America,  has  shown  that  he  comprehends  remarkably 
well  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  the  character  of  our  peo- 
ple. He  seems,  however,  not  to  be  able  to  see  the  propriety 
and  utility  of  encouraging  females  to  enter  into  so  many 
departments  of  labor,  as  have  of  late  been  thrown  open  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  "  Men,"  he  says,  "  as  a  general  rule 
among  civilized  nations,  have  elected  to  earn  their  own  bread 
and  the  bread  of  the  women  also ;  and  from  this  resolve  on 
their  part,  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  be  beaten  off."  He 
also  says, — ''I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  if  women  are  with- 
drawn from  the  marriage  market,  men  must  be  withdrawn  from 
it  also  to  the  same  extent."  He  is  probably  not  alone  in  these 
opinions.     But  does  he  "  think  "  rightly  ? 

He  forgets  that  whatever  "  men  have  elected,"  there  are 
many  thousands  of  them  in  all  civilized  communities  who  do 
not  earn  their  own  bread,  much  less  "  the  bread  of  the  women 
also," — women,  too,  who  are  their  wives,  and  deserving  of  their 
kindest  affections  and  most  faithful  attentions.  What  then  are 
such  women  and  such  wives  to  do  ? 
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'  Has  he  never  known  of  wives  who  have  both  supported  them- 
selves and  their  husbands  ?  By  so  doing  have  they  not  been 
far  happier  and  no  less  respected,  than  if  they  had  refused  to 
call  into  remunerative  service  their  hands  or  their  minds  ? 
And  if  the  Utopian  idea  could  be  realized,  and  all  the  men  had 
banded  together  to  take  care  of  all  the  women  and  all  the 
children,  who  would  take  care  of  the  men  ?  And  how  does 
such  an  idea  bear  examination  in  the  light  of  that  incomparable 
portraiture  of  the  "  virtuous  woman," — the  model  matron, — 
as  we  have  it  at  the  close  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ? 

The  gifted  and  much  lamented  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  "  First 
Impressions  of  England,"  showed  his  practical  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  the  perfections  of  the  Divine,  when  he 
wrote  this  passage  : — "  It  was  more  in  mercy  than  in  wrath, 
that  the  first  father  of  the  race,  after  his  nature  had  become 
contaminated  by  the  fall,  was  driven  out  of  Eden.  All  which 
seems  necessary  to  render  fallen  Adams  thoroughly  miserable 
is  just  to  place  them  in  paradises,  and  debarring  them  from 
serious  occupation,  to  give  themselves  full  permission  to  make 
themselves  as  happy  as  they  can."  Is  not  the  same  true  of 
"  fallen  "  Eves  ? 

Our  State  is  renowned  far  and  wide  for  her  institutions  of 
learning  and  law,  religion  and  philanthropy.  Her  seats  of 
justice  have  challenged  the  respect  of  all  Christendom.  Her 
ancient  and  her  recent  devotion  to  constitutional  liberty  and 
order  may  live  in  history,  until  the  last  page  of  history  shall  be 
written.  Inexcusable  shall  we  be, — utterly  blind  to  the  lessons 
of  the  past, — if  we  do  not  recognize  it  as  our  true  policy,  to 
leave  industry,  emigration,  and,  more  than  all,  the  dispropor- 
tion of  the  sexes,  to  regulate  themselves,  or  to  be  regulated  by 
the  providential  course  of  events  and  influences.  And  whatever 
the  future  may  unfold,  relative  to  the  "  excess  "  which  has 
occasioned  this  protracted  Report,  we  greatly  mistake,  if  the 
solid  sense  of  our  people  does  not  apprehend  far  more  of  "evil " 
from  an  "  excess,"  than  from  a  deficiency  of  legislation. 

Your  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
Resolution,  viz. : — 
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Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  legislate  "  on  so  much  of  . 
the  Governor's  Address  as  relates  to  the  emigration  of  young 
women  to  the  west." 

* 

'     '  SAMUEL  M.  .WORCESTER, 

MILO  HILDRETH, 
ALDEN  LELAND, 

of  the  Senate, 

DAYID  THAYER, 
GEORGE  W.  GREENE, 

of  the  House, 

The  undersigned  dissents  from  the  Report,  but  concurs  in       \ 
the  conclusion. 

EDWARD  H.  ROGERS, 

of  the  House, 
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